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Applicant. 
numbers 
on the rise 


33 students accepted as 


Baltimore Scholars 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


With the largest undergraduate applicant 
pool in Hopkins history, the Office of | 
Admissions sent acceptance letters to 35 | 
percent of applicants for the Class of 2009 last 
week, up from last year’s 30 percent acceptance 


rate, according to Director of Admissions John | 


Latting. 

Although 3,919 students have been accepted 
for matriculation this fall, Latting projected 
thataround 1,080 are expected to enroll, out of 
which 364 were accepted as early admissions 
candidates. 

Latting said that, with a strong class of 
accepted students, the percentage of students 
expected to choose Hopkins over other 
schools generally drops. 

“The diversity and academic quality is 
stronger this year than they’ve ever been, but 
we then have to anticipate lower yield,” Latting 
said. “The stronger the accepted students are, 
the more choices they have.” 

Admissions officials are still uncertain about 
how the recent murders of Hopkins students 
Linda Trinh and Christopher Elser — and the 
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Finally enjoying a warm i spring day 


Sophomores Rami Subramaniam and Jai Kelkar, and freshman Tammi-Mari Phillip lay on the Beach, enjoying the year’s first 80-degree day. 
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Homewood Field will be expanded this 
year to meet NCAA soccer regulations. 


Homewood 
Field to be 
expanded 


Changes to allow for 
soccer playoffs by 2007 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


Homewood Field will undergo 
renovations over the next several months, 
eliminating the outdoor track that surrounds 
it to make room for expansion. 

The artificial turf surface of the field will 
be replaced with synthetic turf that helps 
prevent injuries. 

The field is set to be enlarged to meet the 
NCAA regulation sizes for soccer. This will 
allow the University to host NCAA playoff 
soccer games in the future. 

The project, according to Athletic Director 
Tom Calder, will come at a price. The new 
field will cost approximately between 
$800,000 and $1 million. 

The track team will have to practice at 
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Students search for service opportunities 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


This is the second ina two-partseries that seeks 
to explore community involvement at Hopkins as 
compared to two of our peer schools: the University 
of Pennsylvania and the University of Chicago. 
This piece focuses on the students at all three 
schools and how they perceive their and the 
university’s role in community involvement. 

Junior Christal Ng used to help run an after- 
school program at Robert Poole High School in 
Hampden, helping the students start their own 
Student Council and getting them more involved 
in the community. 

But when that high school was closed down last 
year by the city, Nglost one of the best ways she had 
to serve the community. She turned to other 
activities — helping raise money for a Red Cross 
measles shots drive and doing work for schoolchil- 
dren in Haiti — but ultimately she shifted her focus 
away from campus service groups all together. 

“The reason why I don’t do a lot [of commu- 


Administration criticized for inadequate support of student volunteer programs 


nity service] anymore is because the impact was 
limited and it was frustrating,” said Ng. “I felt 
like bread and water isn’t enough for people — 
some people need more than that.” 

Now she is heavily involved in Agape, the 
Hopkins Christian Fellowship, a group that does 
some service but is prima- 
rilyareligious organization. 

Senior David McGovern 
worked on the same project 
at Robert Poole, andlikeNg, 
he has become dissatisfied 
with the impact he is mak- 
ing on the community. “I 
don’t think that Hopkins 
students are involved 
enough tobeableto say that 
there is trust between the community and the un- 
dergraduate population,” he said. 

McGovern is involved in the Hopkins 4K for 
Cancer and Hope Lodge, both groups that provide 
assistance, in various forms, to cancer patients. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





BoE 


releases 
election 
results 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Aftera return to paper ballot vot- 
ing, the Board of Elections declared 
junior Atin Agarwal Executive Presi- 
dent of the Student Council at Tues- 
day night’s council meeting. 

In a landslide victory, Agarwal 
defeated his opponent, junior Jared 
Ede, by a 195-84 margin. Voters se- 
lected Agarwal unaware that Edehad 
dropped out of the race before elec- 
tion day without informing the 
Board of Elections. 

The election narrowed the field 
of candidates for the position of 
Young Trustee down to eight. Ap- 
pearing on the ballot for the General 
Election, to be held April 21 - 23, 
will be Megan Coe, Arielle Goren, 
Iverson Long, Ishai Mooreville, 
Santosh Sagar, Manu Sharma, 
Alexandra Sowa and Christopher 
Waston. 

In total, 537 students voted in the 
election at one of six stations set up 
across the Homewood campus. Vol- 
unteers who counted the votes 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





Council 
focuses.on 
local ties 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


The Committee on Homewood 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Members of Alpha Phi Omega, a national 
service fraternity, greet prospective students. 
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FAS panelist Dan Wang, a student activist at Tiananmen Square, 
addressed the need for economic and political progress in China. 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


At a well-attended Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium presentation on 


dent leaders from the 1989 
Tiananmen Square protests joined a 
leading economist in a panel that 
addressed the prospects for democ- 
racy in China. 

Panelist Gregory Chow, an 
economist from Princeton Univer- 
sity, expressed optimism about 
China’s progress in democratiza- 
tion. 

Fellow panelists Juntao Wangand 
Dan Wang, two leading activists at 
Tiananmen Square who were both 
jailed for their opposition to the Chi- 
nese government in the 1990s, ex- 


Tuesday night, two prominent stu- 


Tiananmen activists 
discuss China's future 


Panelists recall events of 1989 protests 


amined China’s failures to make po- 
litical reforms along with economic 
progress. 

Theeventwas moderated by Anne 
Thurston, a professor of China stud- 
ies at the Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies, who 
introduced the speakers and gave 
some background on the Tiananmen 
Square massacre, during which a 
peaceful protest in Beijing was 
crushed by the Chinese army. 

Chow, an economic advisor to 
high ranking leaders in the Taiwan- 
ese and Chinese government s, of- 
fered some hope for China’s demo- 
cratic future, as wellas a glimpse into 
the Chinese government’s current 
perspective. 

According to Chow, the “premier 
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Safety and Security considered vari- 
ous options for easing tension be- 
tween students and Charles Village 
residents, and also addressed trans- 
portation service inadequacies at its 
weekly meeting Wednesday. 

Members of the Office of Facili- 
ties Management also outlined pre- 
liminary plans to increase the secu- 
rity of the AMRs with gated 
entrances blocking off both court- 
yards to unauthorized persons. 

The meeting opened with an in- 
troduction to Hopkins’ role in me- 
diating conflict between students 
and community members, pre- 
sented by Director of Community 
Affairs Salem Reiner. 

“The University has a highly 
targeted and calibrated approach 
to community affairs,” Reiner said. 
“Our senior leadership has been 
very open to engaging in dialogue 
and open debate with our neigh- 
bors. But the bottom line, from 
my perspective, is how we can de- 
velop relationships and deliver 
outcomes.” 

Reiner and the rest of the com- 
mittee specifically focused on the 
increasingly prevalent problem of 
noise complaints resulting from 
loud student behavior, and the ille- 
gal sale of alcohol at parties. Local 
residents have reacted to these prob- 
lems by involving the district’s City 
Council member, Mary Pat Clarke 
(14th), and a special division of the 
Baltimore City Police Department 
called the Vice Squad. 

The Vice Squad is specifically 
devoted to closing down illegal 
events, which most recently has 
come to include parties where 
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SPORTS 
M. Lax still at No. 1 


UNC may have won the men’s 
basketball crown, but they 
couldn’t stand up to our top- 
ranked lacrosse team. Neither 
could Albany. Page A12. 
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FEATURES 
Prioritizing A&S 
In the second installment of 
our “Improving Hopkins” series, 
one writer argues that Hopkins 


should rethink how it views the 
we Krieger School. Page B3. 





PHOTO ESSAY 
Costa Rica 


Rica trip. Or is it? Page B12. 
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No, this isn’t that freaky little 
monkey whostarred in the movie 
Outbreak, It’s just a photo of a 
harmless critterfrom JHU’s Costa 
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BoE releases StuCo, trustee results 





Class of ’09 apps. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
checked to ensure that nobody at- 
tempted to vote twice. 

BoE co-chair Michael Seibert re- 
ported that no students had engaged 
in voter fraud. 

Also taking a decisive victory for 
the position of Vice President for Stu- 
dent Life was junior Cristal Ng, who 
defeated opponent, freshman Jessica 
Rebarber, with 185 of 273 votes. 

Several candidates were elected to 
executive StuCo positions on unop- 
posed tickets. These included Vice 
President for Entertainment, junior 
Aditya Surendan; treasurer, junior 
Alice Li; and secretary, junior An- 
drew Yang. 

Each of the positions up for elec- 
tion drew between fifteen and nine- 
teen write-in candidates, though none 
received more than two votes apiece. 

University officials, BoE members, 
and students expressed that they felt 
that this election was a step in the 
right direction needed, toward en- 
suring a more stable and reliable fu- 
ture for StuCo elections. 

Some officials voiced concern re- 
garding poor relations between StuCo 
and the student body. 

“T think it was essential that the 
election be above any challenge on 
the grounds of voter fraud. We need 
aviable and effective student govern- 
mentin order for the students to have 
a proper voice in affairs that concern 
them. It must have the legitimacy of 
being duly elected,” said Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Education and Vice Pro- 
vost Paula Burger. 

Burger added that she was dis- 
heartened to find that only an eighth 
of the student body participated in 
the election. 

Agarwal commented, “We need 
to have a credible election system, 
because people aren’t going to vote if 
it doesn’t count.” 

“This [election was] very disap- 
pointing, but I think it may point to 
some student frustration with the 
fact that Student Council elections 
have been fraught with difficulty this 
year. And, it may also suggest that 
the preoccupation with process has 
left some students not able to see 
what Student Council can accom- 






Track team to relocate 


plish on their behalf,” said Burger. 
_ “There was just general apathy 
from the student body,” said BoE 
member Jack Po. “The problem now 
comes from apathy, not the unavail- 
ability of students.” 

President elect Agarwal spoke of 
improvements he hopes to make to 
StuCo during his term. 

“T think if StuCo raises its profile 
on campus people will be more 
aware of it than they are now. We 
do a lot of things on campus that go 
unnoticed,” said Agarwal. “I want 
to help students learn more about 
StuCo, what to do, [where] to dis- 
cuss issues.” 

Dean of Students Susan Boswell 
echoed Agarwal’s comments. 

“The best way to increase student 
participation in elections is for stu- 
dents to see what their student coun- 
cilis accomplishing on their behalf,” 
Boswell said. “I know that there are 
dedicated members of the Student 
Council who have kept on working 
on behalf of their fellow students, 
but the election difficulties have 
sometimes overshadowed their 
efforts.” 

Agarwal also expressed the need 
for the improvement of StuCo’s Web 
site. 

“Tm going to build and maintaina 
useful Web site. My goal is to have it 
as popular as the Daily Jolt. I might 
even hire an outside contractor,” 
Agarwal said. 

Opinions of BoE members differed 
on whether the upcoming election 
for StuCo class officers as well as the 
final selection of the Young Trustee 

candidates will be conducted by pa- 
per or online ballot. 

“We will probably be using the 
paper ballot for the elections held at 
the end of April,” said Po. 

But Seibert commented that the 
decision was still very much up in the 
air. 

“It is my hope we can ultimately 
use an electronic system that students 
are confidentin. In the interim 1 know 
that [Director of Student Involve- 
ment] Jeff [Groden-Thomas] is in- 
vestigating a variety of possibilities 
including old-fashioned voting ma- 
chines,” said Boswell. 
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to Goucher for 2006 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Goucher College for the 2006 season 
until a new track is built. The 
location of the new track has not yet 
been determined, although Calder 
said the athletic department is 
considering several prospective 
locations. 

“T think that I speak for a number 

of track team members when I say 
that we are not so annoyed by the 
expanding of the soccer field and the 
removal of the track, if it only takes 
the year they saiditwas going to take,” 
said Ted Esborn, ajunior on the track 
team. 
“We need a new track, but there 
is a lot of negative speculation that 
it may take longer. Ifit only takes a 
year, we're okay with it,” Esborn 
added. 

“The Homewood field will be 
ready when the team comes back in 
the fall,” said Calder. 

Although he could give no 
specific dates on when the new track 
will begin construction, he said that 
there is no reason to believe the 
track will not be finished after a 
year. 

According to Ernie Larossa, asso- 
ciate director of media relations and 
marketing for Hopkins Athletics, 
Goucher and Hopkins have a “great 
relationship” when it comes to shar- 
ing athletic areas. Goucher teams of- 
ten use the lacrosse field. Hopkins 
will not have to pay for the use of the 
Goucher track. 

“We often share facilities with 
Goucher,” headded. “You'll find that 
many schools havea sister school that 
they share things with, especially in 
athletics.” 

The last time the field was 
worked on was in January of 1999, 
and since then the athletic 
department has been looking to 
redo the turf. 


“We have been using artificial turf 
since the early 1980s,” said Larossa. 
“Many of the companies we have used 
have changed to this new turf re- 
cently.” 

Although there is some concern 
among members of the track team 
about practicing at Goucher next 
year, most said that the athletic 
department handled the situation 
well. 

“The athletic department was 
very cool and professional about 
it,” said Esborn. “Calder came to 
us and had a meeting because he 
said he didn’t want us to hear it 
from anyone else, which was really 
cool.” 

After the new, expanded field is 
finished, the soccer team will be able 
to host home games if they make it 
to the NCAA playoffs, which has 
never been possible at Hopkins in 
the past. 

Construction on the field will 
begin on Tuesday, May 31. The 
construction will take place 
throughout the summer and is 
scheduled to be finished by August 
13. This would mean that the 
construction company has to work 
12-hour days, Monday through Sat- 
urday. 

Larossa said, “It will definitely be 
a tough summer for the construction 
company, but I have faith that the 
field will be finished in time.” 
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hit record high 


CONTINUED FROM PAGEAT~ 
ensuing security concerns — will 
affect the number of applicants who 
choose to enroll. . 

According to Latting, the effect of 
the students’ deaths has been 
somewhat counterbalanced by the 
administration’s attempts toimprove 
security. 

“The security situation is not going 
to help,” Latting said, “but we hope 
that the actions we’ve taken and the 
future we’re building will be 
reassuring for people.” 

However, he acknowledged that 
the real effect of the students’ deaths 
will not be known until enrollment 
numbers come in mid-May. 

Latting said that increasing the 
diversity of accepted students has 
been a goal of admissions. 

According to data from the Office of 
Admissions, the number of three 
underrepresented ethnic groups — 
African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Native Americans — have all gone up. 

The number of Hispanic students 
has seen the most marked increase, 
from 288 students in accepted in 2004 
to 321 this year. 

Of the nearly 4,000 students 
accepted, 33 are from Baltimore City 
public high schools, nearly triple the 
number accepted in 2002 and 2003, 
and up from 14 students in 2004. 

Latting attributed the growth to 
the Baltimore Scholars Program, 
which provides free tuition to 
Baltimore residents accepted to 
Hopkins from any Baltimore City 
public school. 

30 Baltimore Scholars were 
accepted this year, with three 
Baltimore public schools students 
denied the scholarship because of 
their commuter status. 

The program, which carries 
regular admissions standards, has 
been credited for promoting a greater 
number of applications from local 
public school students. According to 
Latting, over 130 such students 
applied this year, whereas the number 
ranged from 20 to 40 in previous years. 

“We ’vealwaysattracted good kids, 
we just weren't getting enough’ of 
them,” Latting said. 

Political science professor 
Matthew Crenson, the lead faculty 
advisor for the Baltimore Scholars 
program, hoped that the program 
would keep expanding in the future. 


“It probably won’t grow as fast [in 
the future],” Crenson said, “but | 
think we’re going to see a substantial 
representation from Baltimore.” 

Latting praised the overall quality 
ofthe applicants, adding that Hopkins 
had sent letters of acceptance to the 
No. 1-ranked students from four of 
the best high schools in Baltimore. 

However, the exclusive acceptance 
of students from the city’s elite high 
schools has raised concerns about the 
diversity of applicants. 

All 33 students admitted from 
Baltimore City public schools 
attended five high schools in 
Baltimore — Polytechnic Institute, 
City College, Baltimore School for 
the Arts, Dunbarand Western — four 
ofwhichare citywide magnet schools, 

“Admits are concentrated ina few 
schools, andthatisaconcern,” Latting 
said. “Another one of our agendas is 
to increase aspirations among 
neighborhood schools.” 

Crenson said that the pattern of 
accepting students from a few 
Baltimore schools is a byproduct of 
the Baltimore Scholars’ high 
admissions standards, 
“This is a program where we don’t 
modify or bend admissions 
requirements, so that’s the way it 
worked out,” he said. 

Crenson added that the program 
is taking steps to increase applications 
from a wider pool of Baltimore City 
public schools, including 
collaboration with the Center for 
Talented Youth to create a “pipeline 
program.” 

“With the program, we’d begin to 
intervene as early as middle school to 
tell students what it is they need to 
apply to college,” Crenson said. “It 
won tnecessary be recruiting students 
to Hopkins, but increasing the pool 
of applicants.” 

Other demographics of the 
accepted students remained the same 
as previous years, with the male- 
female ratio still holding at 51 to 49 
percent. 

There has been an increase in the 
number of students admitted with 


‘prospective ‘majors /0 invthe 
Humanities, with 23.5 percent of . 


students~admitted to the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences declaring 
an interest in the Humanities. The 
number is up from 19.9 percent last 
year. 
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School of Medicine 
ranked 2nd in nation 


BY SUZANNE NIZZA 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Hopkins School of Medicine 
was ranked second in the nation on 
the “Best Graduate Schools 2005” list, 
released by U.S. News & World Re- 
port. 

Hopkins’s ranking, behind 
Harvard Medical School at number 
one, was up from last year’s third- 
place spot. 

Before last year, the Hopkins 
School of Medicine had been ranked 
second for 13 years in a row. 

Although administrators 
thought the rankings reflected the 
School of Medicine’s sustained 
quality, David G. Nichols, vice dean 
for education at the School of 
Medicine, stated that the ranking is 
not the most important thing to 
consider in choosing a medical 
school. 

“The overall point score differ- 
ences among the top schools are mi- 
nor. All are excellent medical 
schools,” Nichols said. 

“Our focus is less on numerical 
scores and more on finding and nur- 
turing the most promising young 
people as physicians and scientists,” 
he added. 

According to Nichols, the medi- 
cal school will not be drastically 
changing in response to the rank- 
ing. 
The school will continue to do 
“more of the same. Find the best 
talent. Create an environment in 
which they can thrive,” Nichols 
commented. 

He added that Hopkins medical 
school does not need a certain rank- 
ing to increase its popularity, as the 
school already receives close to 
6,000 primary applications for 120 
slots. 

The ranking is calculated from 
several components. The deans and 
senior faculty of the different 
schools and the directors of intern- 
residency programs are asked to 
score the schools out of five total 
points. 

Multiple independent numbers, 
such as the acceptance rate and the 
amount of research awarded to the 


medical school, are factored into the 
total ranking. 

Hopkins and Harvard both had 
dean and senior faculty ranking 
scores of 4.9 out of 5, and residency 
directors’ assessment scores of 4.8 
out of 5. 

Hopkins’ acceptance rate is 5.8 
percent, 0.9 percent higher than 
Harvard’s acceptance rate of 4.9 per- 
cent. 

Students had mixed reactions to 
the rankings. 

“I think we're really lucky to have 
such close ties to such a prestigious 
medical institution,” sophomore 
Aamir Abbas said. “Even under- 
graduates are able to benefit from 
the excellence of the medical 
school.” 

However, some students did not 
think that the rankings matter in 
terms of future plans. 

“Well, I don’t think there is an 
issue,” said junior Fareed Riyaz. 
“(The ranking] takes into accounta 
lot of different variables, but in 
terms of going to a medical school, 
it’s a very personal decision. The 
school has to fit the person.” 

Riyaz added, “Too many people 
focus on numbers, rather than ifthe 
school is right for them.” 

In specialty research rankings, 
Hopkins was ranked number one in 
internal medicine, geriatrics and 
drug/alcohol abuse, in which it was 
tied with Harvard. 

Hopkins was also ranked second 
in AIDS research, behind the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, 
ranked third in pediatrics and fourth 
in women’s health. 

In an unrelated listing of the top 
primary care medical schools, the 
Hopkins School of Medicine was 
ranked 23rd, an improvement over a 
ranking of 46 last year. 

The other medical schools in the 
top 10 were Washington University 
in St. Louis, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of California-San 
Francisco, Duke University, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Stanford 
University, University of Michigan- 
Ann Arbor and Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 








CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
goal, according to the government, is 
to establish a democratic system.” 

While Chow pointed out that this 
supposed aim was at odds with some 
government actions, he added, “It 
will be interesting to follow this 
course. I expect it to be a slow pro- 
cess. 

“As Chinese people have more 
economic power and are more edu- 
cated, they will demand democracy,” 
Chow said. “On the other side, as 
government officials are more in- 
formed, they will be more willing and 
able to adopt democratic systems. 
China might well turn out to be an 
innovator of democracy in the one- 
party system.” 

Chowalso stressed the importance 
of the media in aiding the process of 
democratization. 

“The media keeps the government 
abreast of public opinion,” he said. 
“The Chinese government is finally 
becoming aware that the media re- 
flects public opinion.” 

The next speaker, Dan Wang, a 
central figure in China’s democracy 
movement, offered a less optimistic 
perspective on China’s future. 

Hesaid thatthe Tiananmen Square 
incident seems “just like the day be- 
fore yesterday,” and that he wanted 
to focus on the future. 

Wang was influential in the 
Tiananmen protests as a student at 
Beijing University and is famous for 
his presence on China’s “21 Most 
Wanted Beijing Student Leaders” list 
for hisinvolvementin the Tiananmen 
Square protests. 

After the Tiananmen Square pro- 
test, Wang was intermittently impris- 
oned and endlessly harassed for his 
attempts to subvert the government. 
He was finally exiled to the United 
States in 1998, where he is currently 
pursuinga Ph.D. inhistoryat Harvard 
University. 

He is still not allowed to return to 
his native China despite many at- 
tempts to obtain a visa. 

Wangsaid, “Therehasbeenarapid 
growth of the economy, but what is 
the cost of this development? There 
have been increasing social freedoms, 
but most ignore the setbacks of po- 


| litical freedom.” 


Wang, a past organizer of democ- 
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Gregory Chow, an economist and author, expressed optimism for China’s possibilities for democratization. 


racy salons at Beijing University, 
spoke of the regression in civil liber- 
ties in China. 

“Authorities did not interfere 
with speakers in the democratic sa- 
lons I organized,” he said. “Today 
that is intolerable. Underneath the 
booming economy is a looming cri- 
sis. China is regressing politically, 
and I am not confident in its lead- 
ers: 

The third and final speaker, 
Juntao Wang, was also an impor- 
tant leader in the democratic move- 
ment in China. In addition to 
Tiananmen Square, he also partici- 
pated in the Beijing Democracy 
Wall Incident, which was the first 
formal protest of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


After 1989, Wang was jailed for 
13 years until he was released for 
medical reasons and exiled to the 
United States. He has been active in 
the political reform movement in 
China since the age of 16, when he 
protested against the excesses of 
Chairman Mao Zedong’s Cultural 
Revolution. 

He is now a Ph.D. candidate in 
political science at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Wang said, “Sooner or later China 
will democratize. Our generation 
must look forward and create some- 
thing new. We need to use freedom 
and social justice to create ongoing 
prosperity and stability.” 

“Chinese have been searching for 
a democratic China for over a hun- 


dred years,” Wang said. 

Juntao Wang also expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the Chinese 
government’s perception of demo- 
cratic government. 

“The Chinese government con- 
fuses democracywith liberty,” he said. 
“Democracy needs social and eco- 
nomic conditions. China is on the 
right track. We need a new vision to 
think of democratization.” 

He added, “The traditional view 
of democracy is that it is initiated by 
the people. In this vision, China is 
hopeless.” 

Wang said, “Only democracy can 
provide stability in the long run; 1989 
was searching fora liberal democracy 
and, if standing on the right side of 
history, they will not fail again.” 





JHU falls behind in volunteerism 


Students praise organization of service programs at peer schools 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 

He is also a member of the Student 
Advisory Board to the Center for So- 
cial Concern, the office that coordi- 
nates most student community ser- 
vice activities on campus, including 
Involve, the freshman day of service 
which occurs during Orientation each 
year. 

The day of service drew 300 vol- 
unteers to more than 20 projects this 
year. 

“That day of service,” said 
McGovern, “was almost more of an 
event to show the Baltimore commu- 
nity to the students — to get them off 
campusand onto thestreets and show 
them what it’s all-about.” 

But despite successful efforts like 
Involve, Hopkins kids remain largely 
uninvolved with community initia- 
tives. 

McGovern does not think that 
community involvementisimportant 
to the administration. 

“Tjust don’t think it’s very high on 
their priority list right now,” he said. 

Some students have suggested that 
if Hopkins had a building to house 
various community volunteer groups 
— similar to the facilities that exist at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
the University of Chicago—things 
would be easier. 

The CSC board recently met with 
President Brody to request such a 
structure, but the administration re- 
sponded that no such facility would 
be provided any time soon. 

“If President Brody called on the 
Hopkins community to participate 
in service, as President Bush called 
on the nation to serve, people would 
listen,” said McGovern. 

“There would be a trickle down 
effect that would involve both stu- 
dents and faculty. I personally chal- 
lenge President Brody to make such 
an announcement, and perhaps par- 
ticipate in some community service 
himself.” 

In the end, many students think 
the problem is merely one of re- 
sources. 

“Working with the CSC, some- 
times it’s an ‘us versus them’ rela- 
tionship, because they’re a separate 
group and not part of the decision- 
making or policy-making process 
with student groups,” continued 
McGovern. 

“The funding every year for all 
student groups is between $20,000 
to $30,000. I'm sure Hopkins has 
some more money lying around 
somewhere. If they doubled the stu- 
dent budget, we could do so much 
more.” 

McGovern also thinks the aca- 


demic climate among undergradu- 


ates is part of the problem. 
“Speaking from an engineering 


student’s perspective, there is a lot 
of competition between students; 
and everyone is motivated to do well 
in their classes, They take on heay 
Gudt tne Ssaserhion Be PN 
them much time to explore,” he 
said. 


Students at UPenn 


The conflict between academics 
and service is the same one that UPenn 
solved byimplementing service learn- 
ing courses — classes that give stu- 
dents credit, and even made it a re- 
quirement to do community service. 

UPenn senior Allison Lerer has 
taken more than 10 service learning 
courses, and she says that they have 
inspired her to get more involved in 
the local West Philadelphia com- 
munity. 

She spends 10-15 hours every 
week doing community service, 
some of them devoted to work with 


the award-winning Urban Nutrition - 


Initiative. She 
teaches eighth- 
graders about 
the importance 


F: 
* 


If President Brody 


graduate student at Chicago who 
runs a community math camp-for 
elementary school kids called Ab- 


pis Sakepeltt he ane ee 


University’s relationship with the 
community. : 

“T think that the community does 
trust the University,” he said, “but 
also feels a little alienated by our 
privileged status in that members of 
the University often try to avoid con- 
tact with the community and are 
not worried about their concerns.” 


On the student side of things as 
well as the administrative side, Chi- 
cago can seem to fall right in between 
Penn and Hopkins. 

Students are unsure whether the 
community trusts them, and most 
sense some sort of wariness from their 


neighbors, but their efforts are more 


organized than Hopkins’s. 

Bridget Wild, a sophomore who 
spends at least 20 hours a week coor- 
: dinating pro- 
grams for vari- 
ous community 


d service organiza- 
of eating right : tions at Chicago, 
and living a called on the Hopkins thinks that the 
healthy lifestyle. 3 question of trust 

She also helps COMMUunIty to between Univer- 
out with a stu- =e sityand commu- 
dent-run farm- participate in service... _ nity is “loaded.” 
ers’ market that “For every 


sells fresh fruit 


people would listen. 


bad feeling out 





and vegetables to there about the 
students and — SENIOR DAVID University, it is 
community MCGOVERN ©Ur_ students 
members. leaving good im- 

“It has made pressions ten 


me more civic-minded,” said Lerer, 
“and motivated me to want to pursue 
a career in non-profit.” 

More importantly, Lerer gets 
positive feedback for the work she 
does. 

“The community has responded 
well,” she said. “The students are 
very welcoming and actually listen 
to what we have to say. They do trust 
us since we are teaching them every 
week,” 

Many people echoed Lerer’s sen- 
timents at the Center for Commu- 
nity Partnerships at Penn, through 
which the Urban Nutrition Initia- 
tive is run. 

In at least some small part, the 
surrounding community sees the 
University asa trustworthy resource 
and as a partner that they can turn 
to when there is a problem to be 
solved — an aspect of the UPenn 
culture that many students feel is 
missing at Hopkins. 


Students at UChicago 


Travis Schedler, a second-year 


/ 


_ civic servants, 


times over,” she said. 

“As I make more and more con- 
tacts and build trust with certain 
partnering organizations, I know that 
what we are doing is making a differ- 
ence.” r 

Another Chicago community ac- 
tivist, junior Jess Lent, spends most of 
her free time teaching sex education 
and mentoring adolescent girls in 
Hyde Park. 

“T think Chicago responds to us 
well,” she said. “It’s important to go 
into this work, however, not thinking 
that you know all the answers or are 
‘better’ than the people you are work- 
ing with. Otherwise, the community 
definitely responds negatively — and 
rightfully so,” 

The attitude of Lent and others 
seemed to indicate that Chicago has 
achieved its goal of creating a “com- 
munity of service” — a place where — 
the students think of themselves as 


¥ 


“ee. { 
Wild put it simply: “Chicago is 
my classroom. People are my pas- 
sion, Service is what I know how to 
do,” staiharam ths te 


eras oe Cid, eth ern > 
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AMR security upgrade set for May 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
alcoholis served anda cover charge is 
collected. This is being pushed by the 
community as the most effective way 
to keep the level of student noise 
disturbances to a minimum at night. 

Reiner commented _ that 
complaints and, more importantly, 
their severity have increased of late. 

“There is a threshold crossed 
sometimes, and that is where the 
problem is.” 

Dean of Undergraduate Education 
and Vice Provost Paula Burger 
responded, “Certain extreme 
behaviors have helped lower this 
threshold...and this now pushes 
[residents] over the line. We need to 
do something differently.” 

Student member, senior Eric 
Wolkoff, suggested that the problem 
lies in the lack of locations in which to 
host parties. “The fundamental issue 
here is space. If you go to Harvard, 
thereislittleresidential spaceto interfere 
with within Harvard Square. At 
Dartmouth, frat row is isolated from 
community. How do we change this to 
work for us?” 2 

Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
cited several efforts to work with StuCo 
forthe purpose ofsetting up areas where 
students can have access to alcohol 
through a third-party vendor. 

This plan could not be carried 
through, she said, because the reality 
of underage drinking would not be 
taken into account. If the University 
sanctioned the sale of alcohol, only 
students over the age of 21 would be 
able to partake in any such activities. 

The committee next moved on to 
the new design for the AMR courtyard 
security system. Jim Miller, of the Office 
of Facilities Management, presented 
architects’ renderings of the layout ofa 
new security post at each building. 

“We're hardening access to 
residential halls,” Burger said. “The 
problem with the system right now is 
that it relies on student behavior. 
When left to the patterns of behavior 
—some of which can be out of the 
best intentions —the system can eas- 
ily be compromised.” 

Thenewlayout of the AMRswould 
place a wall along the length of the 
each courtyard, with security post at 
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COURTESY OF ZIGER/SNEAD 


This architect’s rendering depicts the plan for the installation of security gates around the AMR residences, 
whichwill begin construction in May following moveout. The gates are set for completion by the end of summer. 


access. For nonresidents to gain ac- 
cess to a given building, they must 
sign in at the security desk as guests. 

Burger commented that the 
administration is working to 
determine whether or notitis feasible 
or even possible to allow students to 
cut through Megabytes, which is a 
highly trafficked areaofAMRII’s first 
floor. The new system would 
effectively block off quick access to 
the restaurant and the shortcut 
through the building. No decision has 
been made on the issue to date. 

According to Miller, construction 
on the two security fences will begin 
around the time of moveout in May, 
and should be completed near the 
end of the summer. 

Jim McGill, senior vice president 
for finance and administration, who 
leads the committee’s meetings, then 






system and the University’s overall 
transportation infrastructure. 

“Transportation is a knotty, tough 
issue right now,” McGill said. “There is 
no aspect of security we hear more 
complaints aboutthan thevan service.” 

Hecontinued, “We've gotalimited 
number of drivers, some of which are 
student drivers. We have drivers who 
don’t show, or are not available 
immediately.” 

“We're out of line with other 
universities, in that they have strong 
on-demand escortservices,” Wolkoff 
commented. “If there are limits that 
need to bein place, we need to lookat 
other universities. Especially 
considering the neighborhood that 
we live in, it is important to have a 
functional escort service.” 

McGill noted that the University is 
considering the use of a taxi service to 
accommodate student transportation 


_ -needsnearandslightly beyond campus. 
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Ron Mullen, Director of Campus 
Security, added that administrators 
are considering the possibility of es- 
tablishing pick-up hubs where stu- 
dents would be picked up regularly. 
For now, potential locations include 
Clark and Bloomberg Halls. 

The meeting ended with a minor 
confrontation among student repre- 
sentatives, as junior Shannon Ruhf 
questioned the validity of efforts to ac- 
commodate certain types of student 
behavior. “Itis not the responsibility of 
the University to babysit students who 
have gone outand gotten totally trashed 
to the point where they can’t stand up 
to walk home. The shuttle service has 
performed very well, I think.” 

“There are plenty of times students 
go out and don’t drink,” responded 
junior Laura Thrift. “The shuttles 
obviously serve another purpose 
beyond just picking up drunk 
students on the weekends.” | 
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Nobel laureate argues 


| BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JouHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 
| 


Physicist and Nobel Prize 
Laureate Robert Laughlin visited 
Hopkins this week to speak in the 
25th annual Brickwedde Lecture, 
addressing theories on emergent 
physical laws in large-scale events. 

Laughlin’s speech on Tuesday in 
Bloomberg’s Schafler Auditorium 
kicked off the first of his three days 





| on the Hopkins campus. 


Laughlin, a professor of physics 


| andastronomyat Stanford University 


andmember ofthe National Academy 
of Science, received the Nobel Prize 
in Physics in 1998 for contributing to 
the discovery of a new form of 
quantum fluid, also known as the 
Quantum Hall effect. 

Currently promoting his new 
book, A Different Universe: 


Reinventing Physics from the Bottom 


Down, Laughlin gave alecturetitled 
“The Emergent Age,” based on the 
theories explicated in his book. 
Laughlin prefaced his lecture by 
pointing out the relevance of his 
ideas to the rest of the world. 
“We have something to say to 


| ordinary citizens that’s actually very 


| exciting,” he said. 





Laughlin firstmade the distinction 
between fundamental laws of physics 
and emergent laws, which are only 
true onlargescales. He explained that 
physical laws, such as the laws of 
thermodynamics and the law of 
rigidity, are emergent — not appli- 
cable ona microscopic scale. 

He argued that the principle of 


| emergence is true of all physical 


laws. According to Laughlin, 


| physical laws fall apart at the 


smallest of scales, including 
fundamental ideas suchas Newton’s 
laws and the laws of particle charge. 

Laughlin acknowledged the 
difficulty of accepting the idea of 
emergence. 

“Physicists are moralists, 
monotheists,” he said. “We don’t 
like it when ideas conflict.” 

Laughlin challenged scientists 





who claim thatsome laws, like those 
of relativity, are absolute. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM offers courses in 
International Economics and 
Finance and International 


Relations. 


EMERGING MARKETS 

PROGRAM focuses on a 
comprehensive examination of the most 
dynamic emerging markets in Economics of the 
Emerging Markets and Regional Studies. 


for emergence theory 


‘What is the proof that they just are?” 
he said, “The answer in each caseis that 
there is no proof, or that the proof is 
very suspicious. Our thinking of them 
as fundamental rather than emergentis 
simply ideology.” 

Laughlin then took some time to 
put his ideas into figures, all of which 
he drew himself, and some of which 
appear in his book. One image, for 
example, featured a girl skating on ice, 
and an unfrozen pond close by. 
Laughlin’s point was that the only 
difference between the water and the 
ice was a large-scale difference — their 
crystalline pattern. Water and ice are 
identical at the small, atomic scale, yet 
very different to us. 

Laughlin also took the opportunity 
to speak about some of the problems he 
sees today. He showed a picture of a 
family, dubbed “The Nuclear Family,” 
which featured four people at a dinner 
table with atomic symbols for heads. 

“For children my son’s age, nuclear 
weapons have been mythologized,” he 
said. 

He warned that children who do not 
know the true terror ofnuclear weapons 
will eventually be in positions of 
political power. 

Laughlin ended his speech by telling 
the audience what he felt was the moral 
of his lecture. 

“The moral here is that we live notin 
the Age of Biology, but in the Age of 
Emergence,” he told the audience, 
describing how biological sciences have 
many theories today which seem to 
contradict each other, but how in 
emergent physics, there are no conflicts. 

Laughlin’s stay at Hopkins continued 
on Wednesday, where he met with 
students and faculty, and will commence 
on Thursday, when he will serve as the 
colloquium speaker for the weekly meet- 
ing of the physics department. His topic 
atthe colloquium will be “Quantum Criti- 
cality and Black Holes.” 

The Brickwedde Lecture began in 
1981 by a grant from Hopkins alum 
and Pennsylvania State University 
Dean Ferdinand G. Brickwedde, most 
famous for co-discovering deute- 
rium, a heavy isotope of hydrogen. 
The event is a three-day interaction 
between the visiting scientist, stu- 
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Bush says Ukraine not yet 
prepared tojoinNATO 


WASHINGTON (AP) — U.S. President George W. 
Bush said Monday he supports the idea of Ukraine 





becoming a member of NATO, but said the former 


Soviet state still hasn’t met the requirements to enter. 
“It’'sa path and we wantto help Ukraine get on that path 


as quickly as possible,” Bush said at a White House news | 


conference with Ukrainian President Viktor Yushchenko. 

Membership in NATO “is not a given,” Bush said. “In 

other words, there are things that the Ukrainian govern- 
ev 


ment must do in order to satisfy the requirements to be | | 


considered for NATO.” 


Ukraine’s hopes of joining the alliance soon are hurt by | | 
the state of its military, which is seen as underfunded and | 
at times incompetent. NATO members are also wary of | 
antagonizing Russia, which could fear losing its naval base | 


in the Ukrainian port of Sevastopol. 

Bush noted that Ukraine also wants to join the Euro- 
pean Union and said “you don’t have to choose between 
the E.U. and friendship with the United States.” 

“That’s not a choice the United States government will 
make our friends make. You can bea both a member of the 
E.U. and a friend of the United States,” he said. 

Bush has repeatedly cited Ukraine as an example of 
what he sees as a worldwide movement toward democ- 
racy. Yushchenko won election in December after street 
protests, dubbed the Orange Revolution, forced the rever- 
sal ofan earlier fraudulent vote. That vote gave the victory 
to a pro-Russian candidate. 


“We share a goal to spread freedom to other nations,” | 
Bush said. “I mean, after all, the Orange Revolution may | 


have looked like it was only a part of the history of Ukraine, 
but the Orange Revolution represented revolutions else- 
where as well.” 


— Ken Guggenheim 
The Associated Press 


Giuliani aide says former 
mayor will not seek 
Clinton Senate seat in ‘06 


ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) — Rudolph Giuliani’s top politi- 
cal aide said Monday it won’t be possible for the former 
New York City mayor to run for governor or challenge 
Sen. Hillary Rodham Clinton’s reelection bid next year. 

But, aide Anthony Carbonetti cautioned: “Rudy issome- 
one who never says never.” 

“Right now, with all the commitments he has here ... Ijust 
see the commitmentas too great to undertake any sort of run 
within the next year,” Carbonetti told The Associated Press. 

- Carbonetti, who was Giuliani’s chief of staff when 
Giuliani was mayor, cited his consulting firm, Giuliani 
Partners, and the recently announced plan to open a New 
York office of Bracewell & Patterson, a Texas-based law 
firm. The office is to be named Bracewell & Giuliani. 

Last week, as he announced the law firm plan, Giuliani 
turned aside political questions. 

“Thaven’truled it out and I haven’t ruled it in,” Giuliani 
said. “I don’t know the answer to that until the future.” 

Giuliani, a Republican, was running against Clinton for 
the Senate in 2000 until he withdrew while battling pros- 
tate cancer. 

Independent polls have shown both of them to be top 
contenders fortheir respective parties’ 2008 presidentialnomi- 
nations. Asked about a Giuliani bid three years from now, 
Carbonetti said he doesn’t have to make that decision soon. 

Speculation in New York Republican circles is that 
Gov. George Pataki will not run fora fourth term next year, 
raising the possibility that Giuliani might go after the job. 

Carbonetti said if Pataki does run for a fourth term as 
governor, Giuliani would back him. 


— Marc Humbert 
The Associated Press 


Khatami appeals to U.S. for 
support in peaceful nuclear 
development program 


VIENNA, Austria (AP) — Iranian President Mohammad 
Khatami appealed Monday to the United States to drop its 
opposition to his country’s nuclear activities — programs 
Washington says are directed at making weapons. 

Onan official visit to Austria, Khatami also expressed 
regret at the loss of American lives in Iraq, but suggested 
the violence there was unleashed by the U.S. invasion that 
led to Saddam Hussein’s toppling nearly two years ago. 

Iranian-American relations are frigid — President Bush 
has listed the country, along with North Korea and prewar 
Iraq,asformingan “axisofevil,”andTehran regularly accuses 
the Bush administration of unwarranted hostility. 

_ Khatami’s appeal for U.S. acceptance of Iran’s program 
and his comments about the American deaths were thus in 
stark contrast to Iran’s usual harsh anti-American rhetoric. 

_ “We urge the Europeans as well as the Americans to 





support us ... in being able to cover our electricity [needs] 
with the atom,” said Khatami. 

Terror and violence in Iraq is causing suffering not only 
to the local population but “also the young Americans ... 
[who] fall thereandare victims,” he said after meeting with 
Heinz Fischer, his Austrian counterpart. 

- The softer tone was possibly an effort to sway the Euro- 
pean Union during talks the Europeans hope will lead to Iran 
committing to indefinitely suspend uranium enrichment. 

- But despite the mild language, Khatami continued to 
insist on Iran’s right to enrichment — which can create 
both fuel for energy and the core of nuclear weapons — 


saying his country’s “rights” to the technology were guar- 


anteed by international laws. 
— George Jahn 
f The Associated Press 
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PIER PAOLO CITO/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The body of the late Pope John Paul II is laid in state inside St. Peter's Basilica at the Vatican Tuesday. Tens of thousands of mourners waited in line for days to catch 
a glimpse of the body and pay their respects to the late pontiff who died on Satuday, April 2, 2005. On April 18, Conclave will be held to appoint the next Pope. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


VATICAN CITY (AP) — Pope John Paul II’s body 
was carried solemnly to St. Peter’s Basilica on Monday, 
past a sea of more than 100,000 pilgrims who waited for 
hours under a blistering sun for a glimpse of the late 
pontiff before his funeral and entombment. 

Twelve pallbearers flanked by Swiss Guards in red- 
plumed helmets escorted the body on a crimson plat- 
form from the Vatican’s Apostolic Palace, where it had 
lain in state for prelates and dignitaries, to the basilica 
where the general public will pay their respects. 

Incense wafted through the church where John Paul’s 
body will be laid to rest Friday in an ancient grotto 
holding the tombs of popes of past centuries, after a 
funeral to be attended under heavy security by dozens of 
world leaders and up to 2 million pilgrims. 

As cardinals in their red robes and caps filed past the 
body, bowing and crossing themselves, a long line of the 
faithful who had packed St. Peter’s Square slowly snaked 
into the basilica. The Vatican said the church would 
remain open through the night to accommodate those 


determined to pay their last respects. 


Pilgrims gasped, dabbed away tears and snapped pho- 
tographs as they circled John Paul’s body, which was clad 
in a scarlet velvet robe and a white bishop’s miter, with a 
crucifix-topped staff tucked under his left arm. 

On his feet were a pair of the simple brown leather shoes 
he favored during his 26-year pontificate and wore on many 
of his trips to more than 120 countries — a poignant re- 
minder of the legacy of history’s most-traveled pope. 

“T would like to tell him how much I love him,” said 
Lorenzo Cardone, 9, waiting in line with his parents. 

Since John Paul’s death on Saturday, St. Peter’s Square 
has been transformed into an outdoor shrine of thou- 
sands of candles, farewell letters and notes scribbled on 
train tickets and tissues fused in puddles of melting candle 
wax. The scene was reminiscent of the impromptu trib- 
utes that swelled rapidly in Paris after the 1997 car crash 
that killed Britain’s Princess Diana. 

“Yesterday there was almost nothing here, and nowlook 
at it,” said Catherine Pech, who drove 12 hours from Swit- 
zerland with her husband and daughter to mourn the pope. 

Hours before the body was moved to the basilica, 
the College of Cardinals — meeting in tradition-bound 
secrecy — set Friday as the date for the funeral in the 
first ofa series of gatherings preceding their secret vote 


Mourners gather as John Paul II lays in state 


BY WILLIAM J. KOLE AND ANGELA DOLAND later this month to elect a new pope. 


It was not clear if they discussed other issues. Chief 
Vatican spokesman Joaquin Navarro-Valls said 65 cardi- 
nals attended, while the remaining cardinals were mak- 
ing their way to Rome. 

John Paul will be buried immediately after the funeral, 
which will include pageantry reserved for the highest prince 
of the church. The basilica was designed by Bramante and 
Michelangelo and dedicated in 1626. It was built on the site 
where St. Peter is believed to have been buried. 

Navarro-Valls said John Paul would “almost surely” 
be buried in the tomb where Pope John XXIII lay before — 
he was brought up onto the main floor of the basilica. — 
John XXIII, who died in 1963, was moved after his 2000 

beatification because so many pilgrims wanted to visit his 
tomb, and the grotto is in a cramped underground space. 

In London, Buckingham Palace announced that Prince 
Charles postponed his wedding until Saturday so that he 
could attend the funeral, and the White House said U.S. 
President George W. Bush would lead the U.S. delegation. 

“Ttwillbeamoment without precedent,” Rome Mayor 
Walter Veltroni told Repubblica Radio on Monday. 
“Rome will grind to a halt to guarantee the full develop- 
ment of the demonstration of love for the pontificate. 





Nation's largest anti-terrorism drill held in NJ. 


BY WAYNE PARRY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


HILLSIDE, New Jersey (AP) — The 
biggest anti-terrorism drill ever held in 
the United States got under way Monday 
with a mock biological attack in New Jer- 
sey and a simulated chemical-weapons 
explosion in Connecticut. 

Named TOPOFF 3, the $16 million, 
weeklong exercise is meant to find weak 
spots in the nation’s emergency plan- 
ning. 

“T want to make it clear that we are 
going to push our plans and our systems 
to the very limit,” U.S. Homeland Secu- 
rity Secretary Michael Chertoff said. “So 
we expect failure because we’re actually 
going to be seeking to push to failure, 
and that is, in our judgment, the best 
way to get a ‘lessons learned’ from what 
we do here.” 

Although no real weapons or bio-agents 
are used, state and local officials responded 
as if it were the real thing, sending ambu- 
lances to hospitals and flooding the area 
with investigators and emergency work- 
ers in protective suits. 

“It’s a test of how well people are com- 
municating with each other and whether 
the right people are getting pulled into this 
exercise,” said Roger Shatzkin, a spokes- 
man for New Jersey’s Office of 
Counterterrorism. 

The biological attack drill started in 
New Jersey at the Hillside campus of 
Kean University with officers swarming 
around the scene of a mock auto wreck. 
A hose nozzle sticking out a rear win- 
dow of one vehicle raised cautions; they 
found a commercial sprayer that pre- 
sumably had been used to disperse a 
fake biological agent. 

Officials also rolled in a bomb-squad 
robot with a mounted video camera to 
allow investigators to peer inside the sus- 
picious vehicle from a safe distance, 

Reporters were given a simulated brief- 
ing and told the vehicles did not match 





their registrations. 

Doctors tried to connect the incident to 
a patient who had been admitted to a hos- 
pital with “flu-like symptoms.” More “vic- 
tims” of the supposed biological attack 
headed to emergency rooms, and state 
health officials started focusing on pneu- 
monic plague as the likely cause. 

In Connecticut, federal officials 
staged a mock chemical weapons explo- 
sion on the New London waterfront. 
Buses were overturned to create a realis- 
tic scene, and volunteers played victims 


of the attack. 

Connecticut Governor M. Jodi Rell 
went into a conference call with Chertoff, 
declared a state of emergency and raised 
the state’s threat level. Representatives 
from all state agencies worked the phones 
as a virtual news broadcast kept officials 
updated. 

In the federal command center in sub- 
urban Virginia, more than 100 officials 
hunched over laptops and picked up 
blinking phones as the test attacks be- 
gan. 


More than 10,000 people will partici- 
pate in the drill, including exercises that 
will involve officials in Canada and En- 
gland. More than 8,500 people took partin 
similar exercises in Seattle and Chicago in 
2003. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the drill 
will shift to hospitals, where hundreds of 
mock patients will show up in various 
degrees of medical crisis. Some will be 
treated in emergency rooms, while oth- 
ers might undergo outdoor decontami- 
nation. 





Kurdish leader made Iraqi president 


BY MICHAEL BALAKRISHNAN 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


KABUL (AP) — The Iraqi parliament 
chose Kurdish leader Jalal Talabani as the 
country’s new interim president Wednes- 
day, reaching out to a long-repressed mi- 
nority and bringing the country closer to 
its first democratically elected government 
in 50 years. 

Ousted members of the former regime — 
including toppled leader Saddam Hussein 
—were shown the announcement on televi- 
sions in their prison cells, Iraqi officials said. 

Adel Abdul-Mahdi, a Shiite, and in- 
terim President Ghazi al-Yawer, a Sunni 
Arab, were chosen as Talabani’s two vice 
presidents. After weeks of negotiations, 
the three candidates received 227 votes. 
Thirty ballots were left blank. 

The announcement drew applause, and 
many lawmakers crowded around 
Talabani to congratulate him. 

“This is the new Iraq, where no sect or 
minority controls the whole country,” par- 
liament speaker Hajim al-Hassani said, “It 
isan Iraq where all the people are unified.” 

Talabani said he would work to im- 


prove security in his troubled nation, and 
he called on neighboring countries to help: 


in the fight by preventing foreign insur- 
gents from crossing into Iraq. 

“Our people are patient,” he said. “But 
there’s a limit to their patience.” 

Before the session began, Hussain al- 
Shahristani of the Shiite-led United Iraqi 
Alliance said the choice of Talabani re- 
flected efforts to represent the nation’s di- 
verse ethnic and religious groups in the 
new leadership. 

“We agreed on Talabani because of his 
qualities and patriotic history,” he said, 
adding that Talabani would be sworn in 
Thursday. 

The Kurdish-led coalition in parliament 
won 75 of the 275 seats in the Jan. 30 elec- 
tions. Kurds make up 20 percent of the 
country’s 26 million people; Shiites make 
up 60 percent and the Sunni Arabs are 
roughly 15 to 20 percent. 

Human Rights Minister Bakhtiyar Amin 
told The Associated Press that lawmakers 
hadasked thatSaddam and other jailed mem- 
bers of his former government be shown the 
process. “There will be televisions there, and 
they will be seeing it today,” he said. 

Saddam, captured in December 2003, 
has been in custody with several of his top 
aides at a U.S.-guarded detention facility. 
U.S. military officials declined tocomment. 


“This is a very important session be- 
cause this is the first time in Iraq’s history 
that the president and his deputies are 
elected ina legitimate and democratic way 
by the Iraqi people,” interim Vice Presi- 
dent Rowsch Nouri Shaways said. “That’s 
why the Iraqi governmentthought it would 
be beneficial that the former dictator see 
this unique process.” 

The interim National Assembly must 
write a permanent constitution by Aug. 15. 
The constitution, along with elections for a 
permanent government scheduled for De- 
cember, are central parts of U.S. plans for an 


eventual pullout of American troops. 


For now, the fighting goes on. The U.S. 
military said in a statement Wednesday 
that a Task Force Baghdad soldier was 
killed a day earlier when his patrol was hit» 
byabomb and attacked by insurgent gun-- 
men. Four other U.S. servicemembers were 
killed Monday and Tuesday in an upsurge 
in violence, the military said. 

In videos posted Tuesday on militant 
Web sites, a man in his 20s identified as 
Iraqi soldier Jassim Mohammed Hussein 
Mahdi was beheaded for working with the 
U.S.-allied government while another 
man, Hussein Taha Qassim, identified as a 
police informer, was shot. 
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HopOne puts faculty second 


When the Hopkins Board of Trustees allo- 
cated almost $200 million last December to 
fund the creation of HopkinsOne, they took a 
bold and somewhat unpopular step toward 
streamlining the University’s administrative 
and financial systems. 

On one level, the Board’s decision to cen- 
tralize accounting control is justifiable. The 
University’s existing system has been described 
as antiquated and in shambles, with much of it 
based on technology that is over 20 years old. 
Furthermore, the decision follows the path of 
similar projects that other universities have 
undertaken in recent years. In 2000, Yale imple- 
mented “Project X,” and Harvard put Project 
ADAPT into service one year later. Much like 
the proposed Hopkins system, both are enter- 
prise resource programs aimed at centralizing 
and modernizing the school’s Byzantine sys- 
tems. 

But the bigger issue is not the merit of 
HopkinsOne, but rather the disquiet that it has 
created among some faculty members — par- 
ticularly those in the Krieger School of Arts & 
Sciences — who argue that the University’s 
willingness to incur such major expenses in 
nonacademic endeavors is indicative of the 
administration’s misplaced priorities. 
HopkinsOne reveals a developing chasm be- 
tween President Brody and some members of 
the university faculty who feel that they are 
being treated like second-class citizens. 

Robert Kargon, a professor in the History of 
Science and Technology department, articu- 
lated these concerns, explaining “that money 
is being found for non-academic purposes but 
is more difficult to come by for teaching and 
research.” 

Others agree, noting that it was not until 


that the administration spread the expenses 
more widely. Furthermore, during recent 
years, the central administration has doubled 
the tax that it collects from each Hopkins divi- 
sion, further complicating the job of deans 


Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


who must balance budgets. This all leads to a | 
trickle down effect in which professors — and | 


ultimately students — feel squeezed. 


Combined with HopkinsOne, the aggregate | 
of these decisions has led to resistance among | 
faculty members who resent the implication | 
that their university is spending the lion’s share | 


of its money on everything but education. 
Professors and department chairs should 
not be faulted for feeling this way. To academ- 


ics and undergraduates alike, the rising tax | 


and seemingly enormous expenditures repre- 
sent little more than bureaucratic nuisances 
that they feel should be divorced from their 
work. The University’s primary goal is to fa- 
cilitate scholarship and the emerging percep- 


losophy is deeply troubling. ‘ 

But appearances aside, this is not an issue of 
philosophy but rather one of miscommunica- 
tion — or in some cases complete lack of com- 
munication. These frustrations seem to stem 
as much from the feeling of disregard as they 
do from actual disagreement with decisions. 
To address this problem, the administration 


must engage those whose decisions it affects | 


before their concerns evolve into tension and | 
| informative is a popular prejudice. 


frustration. 


The issue is not whether the University | 


would have scrapped HopkinsOne if it met 
with widespread discontent, but rather that 
concerned community members would have 
had the chance to vent their frustrations be- 
fore the project was launched. The adminis- 
tration would gain more support by taking the 
time to sell its ideas and then taking the time to 
listen to those who disagree. 


The emerging HopkinsOne debate is indica- | 


tive ofa wider issue: poor diplomacy. In recent 
months, the administration has shown a will- 


.__ingness to hold informal meetings with stu- 


dents and it should be doing the same with 
faculty. Only by opening informal lines ofcom- 
munication and responding to concerns at an 
early stage can the University hope to satisfy 
its most important constituency: Hopkins’ stu- 
dents and faculty. 





Senior week strong 


The Class of 2005 is no doubt breathing a sigh 
of relief after Wendesday night’s announcement 
of this year’s Senior Week events. After a disap- 
pointing, poorly attended DisOrientation last 
fall that focused on careers, many were hoping 
that the popular week-long, post-finals celebra- 
tion would not suffer the same fate. Although 
this year’s lineup doesn’t present us with any- 
thing that hasn’t been done in past years, StuCo 
deserves praise for organizing such a promising 
lineup amidst so much internal strife. There’s an 
Inner Harbor cruise, a party on the upper quad, 
and a trip to Atlantic City, to name a few of the 
exciting events. 

Asusual, attending the events will notbe cheap. 
Students will have to shell out $175 to attend the 
main events, not to mention the fact that the 


Atlantic City, Preakness and Six Flags events will 
cost additional money. 

In the past, StuCo has offered eventsignupson 
the Web, so students can order tickets to indi- 
vidual events, without being forced to pay a flat 
fee for a package deal in order to enjoy Senior 
Week. We encourage StuCo to offer this option 
this year, as some students who may want to 
attend individual events are unable to afford the 
larger package fee that StuCo is initially asking. 
While StuCo clearly has a financial obligation to 
recover, it’s more important that every senior is 
able to enjoy being a senior, at least for a week. 

Senior Week will be one of the last things that 
seniors remember about Hopkins. With the good 
work that StuCo has already done, along with a few 
minor changes, it may very well be among the best. 





Inspiring a lax culture 


If you run into any prospective freshmen, 


' they’re bound to ask. “What is lacrosse at 


- Hopkins like?” They'll ask whether games are 
well attended, if students get really into the 
‘sport, whether the athletes are on-campus ce- 
lebrities. Unfortunately, if you’re a senior at 
Hopkins, the answer is “not really.” 

It’s a crushing response to give. At a school 
with the longest and most distinguished la- 
crosse tradition in the country, admitting that 
student support is anemic is embarrassing. It 
speaks loudly to our reputation as apathetic, 
self-centered overachievers, more concerned 
with spending time in the library than sup- 
porting classmates. 

But two Saturdays ago, some funny things 
happened. The school designated a student 
section, and students actually filled it. They 

hastly, uninspired Pepsi 








advertisements that they were) and students 
actually wore them. They hyped a rivalry be- 
tween Hopkins and UVA and one actually 
formed. 

The following Thursday, the lacrosse captains 
(with the help of the Office of Student Life) e- 
mailed the campus, thanking students for their 
show of support and crediting them with a large 
role in the victory. It was a small gesture, but an 
important one. The lacrosse captains should be 
ambassadors of their team both on and off the 
field, something that has not been asked of them 
in the past. Giving themselves a presence will 
help to cultivate the lacrosse culture the best D-I 
program should have. 

Building a climate of school spirit is no easy 
feat. But ideas like “The Nest,” free busses to 
away games and free t-shirts are worthwhile 
efforts, Just ask the captains. : 
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‘Mental illness’ a 


misnomer 


tion that Hopkins is deviating from this phi- | 


In the article, “Witness gives a Som- 
ber Showcase” the line was used “Alice 
(freshman Margaret Deli) triestocome 
to grips with the deadly car accident 
that Phil’s wife, who has a history of 
mental illness.” Pleaseaddress yourlan- 
guage standards: “mental illness” is not 
informative, it is instead stereotyping. 
Which illness? Compare to “a history 
of physical illness” to witness the ab- 
sence of information. 

The myth that “mental illness” is 


Johns Hopkins should not be em- 
ploying it, but instead educating. 


Harold A. Maio 
Former Consulting Editor 
Psychiatric Rehabilitation Journal 


Hopkins history easily 





available in MSE 


Ihave read Joshua Robinson’s ar- 
ticle in the March 31 News-Letter, 
“Teach Students About Our Hopkins 
Heritage.” Mr. Robinson and the 
Hopkins community should be aware 
that there is a place where the history 
of this University is preserved and 
made available to interested people. 

The Ferdinand Hamburger Ar- 
chives, part of the Department of Spe- 
cial Collections and Archives in the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library, col- 
lects and preserves permanent 
records of the Homewood Campus 
divisions of Hopkins and SAIS. We 
have Minutes of the Board of Trust- 
ees going back to their first meeting 
in 1870, Records of the Office of the 


WILLIAM: 


President all the way back, and 
records created by administrativeof- 
fices, academic departments, research 
institutes, etc. We also attempt to 
collect and preserve records of stu- 
dent organizations, along with im- 
portant publication series such as the 
Hullabaloo, the Circulars, the Gazette 
... and even the News-Letter. 

Iamalways willing to answer ques- 
tions about Hopkins history or dis- 
cuss potential research projects with 
any interested students, faculty, or 
staff of the University. 

We may not be able to answer all 
questions, but we will do our best to 
locate pertinent sources and make 
them available to researchers. I en- 
courage you to contact me at 
stimpert@jhu.edu. Or stop in at Spe- 
cial Collections, on A-Levelof the 
Eisenhower Library. We will be 
happy to talk with you. 


James Stimpert 
Archivist, MSE Library 


Kashmir conflict 
poorly described 


I congratulate the Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium for hosting a dis- 
cussion on the Kashmir dispute. 
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LETTERS OTHEE! 


This is one of the least understood 
and potentially most dangerous 
conflicts in one of the world’s most 
volatile regions today. I applaud 
the choice of speakers, however 
there is conspicious non-represen- 
tation of the Indian point of view. 
This may explain a critical error in 
characterizing the dispute, which, 
not incidentally, is the very bone of 
contention, namely, which of 
Jammu and Kashmir’s neighbors is 
the occupier. I quote, (the March 
31 News-Letter ) “The territory of 
Kashmir...has been under dispute 
for over a half of a century, and is 
currently held by India despite 
bloody contention in the area.” 

There is a glimmer of hope, how- 
ever, as both sides are showing in- 
creasing restraint and attempting to 
ease tensions with conciliatory words 
and gestures. India is rolling back its 
troops. Pakistan is more successful 
at patrolling the border stopping ter- 
rorists. Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh and President Musharraf are 
engaged in dialogue, at significant 
personal risk. 

By the way, the world news cover- 
age in the News-Letter is excellent. 


Yours truly, 
Bruce C. Robertson 
Lecturer, AAP 
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High court to rule on ri 


n America, everybody sues 

everybody. The adversarial 

structure of the American le- 

gal system, combined with a 

capitalist “winner-take-all” 
mentality, have made the United 
States the most litigious society on 
the planet. However, there is one en- 
tity that individuals cannot sue when 
their rights are neglected: the state. 
Granted, individuals have legal re- 
course when the government actively 
violates their rights, butitis still con- 
troversial as to whether or not the 
government should be held respon- 
sible for failing to prevent rights vio- 
lations by private actors. 

In March, the U.S. Supreme Court 
heard oral arguments in Gonzales y. 
City of Castle Rock. The case revolves 
around alocal police department’ fail- 
uretoenforcearestraining orderagainst 
a husband in a domestic dispute. After 
repeated threats, the husband kid- 
napped his three children, murdered 
them, and committed “suicide by cop” 
by attacking a police station. The 
mother of the children then sued the 





Coverage of Pope’ death disproportionate 


here are over one billion 

Catholics in the world. 

That means that there are 

over five billion non- 

Catholics. And there are 
over six billion people who deserve 
balanced media coverage. 

Ofcourse, there isa large fraction of 
that six billion who find it more urgent 
to have clean drinking water and vacci- 
nations. No one was a better advocate 
for those people than thelate PopeJohn 
Paul II. He wasalwaysa crusader for the 
poor and helpless and should be re- 
membered and honored as such. 

I would like to emphasize my re- 
spect for the Pope regarding his care for 
the indigent peoples of the world, and 
forhissocially conscious stands against 
war and the death penalty. With this 
emphasis now a matter of record, I 
would like to say this: over a week of 
front-page “Pope’s death” coverage is 
excessive and comes at the expense of 

Other important stories that fail to get 
‘press, and the media’s insistence on 
eulogizing the Pope instead of covering 
alaspects and opinions ofhis papacy is 
aterrible use of the forum. 

Pm not claiming that the Pope’s 
death isn’t big news. It is, and it de- 
servesa day of front-page coverage. But 
on Wednesday, more than a week after 
the Pope’s failing health was on every 
newspaper, many major American 
media outlets were featuring the guest 
listathis funeral as the top story. Buried 
underneath and at least a few clicks 
away in most news sites was the report 
that the Senate voted to significantly 
lower America’s share of funding for 
UNpeacekeeping operations, from 27.1 
percent to 25 percent, taking a more 
conservative and less internationalist 
stance than even the president. 

And has anyone heard that an ex- 
penses-paid trip to Moscow taken by 
House Majority Leader Tom DeLay, 
purported to have been funded by a 
Washington-based non-profit, was ac- 
tually funded bya Bahamian company 
that also footed the bill for an extensive 
$440,000 lobbying campaign? Or that 
thisis the third such DeLay trip thathas 
been questionably funded, and House 
ethics prohibits travel reimbursement 
from registered lobbyists? DeLay sim- 
ply brushes off investigations into his 
ethics as a national conspiracy against 
conservatives, calmly telling support- 
ersat the conservative Family Research 
Council, “This is a huge, nationwide, 
concerted effort to destroy everything 
we believe in,” beliefs which, ifhis Mos- 
cowtripisany indication, include play- 
ing golf and eating expensive dinners 
with lobbyists. 

And most shockingly, the most 


scathing report yet criticizing pre-Iraq | 


American intelligence was released. The 
report, presented bya bipartisan panel, 
states that America was “dead wrong 
about its analysis of Iraq’s weapons ca- 
pabilities and that we still know “dis- 
turbingly little” about other important 
intelligence targets, such as Iran and 
North Korea. Investigators didn’t even 
begin to look at the administrations 
misuse of information, a topic Demo- 
crats have peste Pe Gyre 
_ forthe past yearanda panel’ 
Gidenay ar important to all Ameri- 
~ cans, not just Catholics, and they have 


‘received a fraction of the coverage that 


city of Castle Rock for neglecting to 
enforce the restraining order, which 
she said violated her rights under the 
Due Process Clause ofthe 14th Amend- 
ment. The facts of the case mav elicit a 
very emotional response, but the legal 
Issues involved extend far beyond this 
case. 

In 1989, the Court ruled in a similar 
case that the government could not be 
sued for violations of rights that were 
committed by private individuals, The 
DeShaney case involveda boy who was 
viciously attacked by his fatherwhilehe 
was under the supervision of social ser- 
vices. Chief Justice Rehnquist argued 
that the 14th Amendment offered no 
“affirmative rightto governmentalaid” 
and that even when under the direct 
care of the state, an individual should 
not expect the state to fully guarantee 
his physical security, 

If DeShaney is viewed as controllin g 
precedent in the Gonzales case, it is 
likely that the Court will reassert the 
same logic. From a pragmatic stand- 
point, the Gonzales case should be re- 
jected, because it is unreasonable to 


to attend. And Jimmy Carter couldn’t 
even get a seat! 

I am dismayed that this event has 
becomeso politicallyimportant. [don’t 
wish to discount the Pope’smyriadcon- 
tributions to our world, but do other 
religious leaders see this outpouring 
of support from political figures? If a 
prominent Hindu or Muslim leader 
withoutthe Pope’scelebrity status were 
to pass away, would the American me- 
dia even give it a headline, let alone 
have a president attend the funeral? 
Non-Catholics would not be off-base if 
they were offended by this display. 

The coverage itself, though, is al- 
most expected, as this is the story that 
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OPINIONS 


assume that the government can al- 
ways protect individuals from each 
other within a free society. If police 
became liable for not arriving at the 
scene ofa crime quickly enough, or not 
patrolling a certain street enough, the 
justice system would become over- 
loaded with suits, and many state and 
local governments would teeter on the 
edge of economic collapse from having 
to pay damages to victims. 

Despite this interpretation of the 
Due Process 
Clause, there are 
“special rela- TRAVIS 
tionships” when 
the state should 
be accountable 
for the safety of 
individuals. A 
person compelled by the state to be 
under supervision is fundamentally dif- 
ferentfromapersonoutin society. One 
cannot reasonably expect a prison in- 
mate, mental hospital patient, foster 
child or public school student to have 
all the tools of self-defense that would 
normally be available to them. More- 


sells newspapers. But what is most 
unfortunate is the type of coverage 
this story is being given. An April 3 
article on CNN.com had the headline 
“World’s press honors Pope.” Is this 
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the role of our media, to offer a glow- 
ing portrayal that fails to see more 
than one side of the issue? Just like in 
the wake of the death of Ronald 





Media sensationalism out of hand 


t’s no secret that television me 

dia networks are a major com- 
mercial industry. And, while 

they try to serve the ambigu- 

ously secondary responsibility 

of keeping the general public in- 
formed, their primary obligation is, 
of course, to make money. Though 
one might question the virtue of put- 
ting profit before public service, this 
prioritization is, in a simply logical 
sense, practical. In order to fulfill this 
intrinsically “moral” responsibility, 
television media networks have to stay 
in business, and to stay in business 
they have to make money. But even 
this syllogistic rationale is too simple. 
Television news networks can’t 
just do what is necessary to survive, 
they have to achieve some standard 
level of survival. Sure, MSNBC will 
stick around even if its third behind 
CNN and Fox News, but, for the sake 


of its own existence, it doesn’t just’ 


want to be mediocre for all the capital 
being put into it. If you’re going to do 
something, you want to do it right— 
nobodylikesaloser. 
But this input-output logic aside, 
even if the television media was in it 
solely with the purpose of provid- 
ing a systemically essentially public 


"service , they’d still want to inform 


as many people as possible, as op- 
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ght to sue government 


over, when specifically dealing with 
children in state-run institutions, the 
state hasa duty to ensure their safety, as 
they can never be expected to defend 
themselves against adults. 

When the state takes an individual 
into its custody or care, it has a prima 
facie obligation to protect that person’s 
right to live. In compulsory care, ne- 
glect can become just as much a tool of 
tyrannyasactiveinfringementon rights, 
By systematically failing to provide a 
safe environment, 
the state has failed 
to procedurally 
protect therights of 
citizens under its 
care. 

For instance, 
approximately 
one out of every four inmates in 
American is raped while in prison. 
This problem is systemicand ignored 
by prison officials. The state cannot 
be held responsible for every act of 
violence in prisons; however, if the 
state fails to provide adequate safe- 
guards against such events, such as 


Reagan, who had the same excessive 
amount of coverage, the media has 
whitewashed the Pope’s past and pre- 
maturely elevated him to sainthood. 
John Paul II took great strides in help- 
ing the world’s poor, but his hard- 
line stances against women in the 
Church and contraception, the co- 
pious sexual misconduct scandals, 
and his extreme centralizing of 
Church power at the expense of lo- 
cal bishops have been hotly con- 
tested by many reform-minded 
people, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. His condemnation of birth con- 
trol has cost thousands of lives in the 
African AIDS crisis, lives that con- 


“would provide a powerful impetus 


lacking a security camera in a certain 
violence-prone corner, it should be 
held accountable for the actions of 
private individuals because the state’s 
neglect facilitated those crimes. 

The fact that an entity is state-run 
should not exempt it from basic legal 
principles of accountability. In fact, 
the government does have legal obli- 
gations to protect the rights of citi- 
zens, unlike corporations. 

Negligence suits have also made 
corporations more responsible actors 
because they now have a financial in- 
centive to improve safety. Many of 
the groups that would fall under this 
“special relationship” category have 
no vocal political advocacy group. 
One of the core tenets of the Ameri- 
can judiciary is to provide avenues 
for minorities to protect their rights 
against the state, and allowing these 
individuals to sue the government 


for reform in many state-run institu- 
tions. 

Travis Crum is a junior Political Sci- 
ence and Economics major. 


dom availability and use could have 
saved. News outlets are no place for 
glowing eulogies of controversial fig- 
ures, 

The Pope did a lot of good in the 
world, good that deserves to be recog- 
nized. But we live in America, where 
less than a quarter of the population is 
Catholic and issues appear every day 
that pertain to all Americans. And no 
matter what the issue, a news report is 
never a place for unbridled praise. I, 
too, am mourning the death of a great 
humanitarian, butafter well overaweek 
of intensive coverage, I don’t think I 
need any more help. 

—Zach Goodman is a sophomore. 











posed to just existing to “provide 
an essential public service” to the 
leftovers from Fox and CNN, and 
again we’re back to the impetus for 
commercial expansionism and a 
focus on financial success. Anyway 
you look at it, the news needs to 
make money. 

But what does this mean for us, 
the viewing 
public? It is ab- 
solutely true 
that the service 
the news me- 
dia, especially 
the televised 
news media, 
provides to the general public, or at 
least ideally, is essential to the dy- 
namic operation of our free civil 
society, in which it is incumbent 
upon the citizen to maintain a work- 
ing comprehension of what’s going 
on. But where does this service end 
and pure commercialism begin? Do 
we really need to know everything 
about everything? 

Case-in-point: the Michael Jack- 
son Trial. While it is valuable to be 


able to see the judicial system in — 


action, especially in high-profile 
cases in which the limits of the law 
are being tested and examples are 
being made, do we really need to 


SAL GENTILE 
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know everything about Michael 
Jackson’s personal life? Some of the 
things I’ve heard on the news re- 
garding this case have spoiled my 
dinner, and I don’t complain be- 
cause I’m not mature enough to lis- 
ten, rather because I’m mature 
enough not to care. I don’t want to 
see a clip of Michael Jackson danc- 
ing on his limo 
~ amidst ascreech- 
ing mob of luna- 
tic fans being 
played over and 
over, and I don’t 
care enough 
about Michael 
Jackson’s lascivious behavior to see 
it atrociously, melodramatically re- 
enacted by a courtroom full of 
people who I hope have day jobs. 
On the one hand, I appreciate 
being kept informed about the 
progress of the trial, and about ac- 
tual evidentiary discovery, because 
pedophilia is almost a criminal epi- 
demic in the United States, and a 
high-profile case might serve as an 
example as well as lead the charge to 
an even stricter crackdown. But the 
news media, in an effort to suck as 
much ratings-boosting hysteria out 
of a legitimately necessary institu- 
tional process as possible, has’ 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Is campus 


shift for 
the best? 


opkins is undergoing 
much change with the 
construction of the 
Charles Village Project 
and new security mea- 
sures. With new housing, stores and 
security concerns, designs are in place 
to have students gravitate closer to 
Homewood campus and away from 
the streets of Charles Village. Stu- 
dents need to take notice of how all 
this change will affect them and the 
future of their University, since such 
change will permanently shake up 
how students live and socialize. 
Thenewsecurity measures outlined 
by President Brody and Dean Burger 
are absolutely necessary: Hopkins is 
giving up on trying to make the area 
appear safe and is taking matters into 
its own hand with measures such as 
cameras, foot patrols and cooperation 
with area landlords. The construction 
of new student housing is crucial to the 
plan — the administration believes it 
will contribute to long-term security. 
Allowing students to live closer to 
the safety of Homewood does provide 
anear final solution to security. Yet, M. 





Matean Aziz, a junior living in a row 
house on North Calvert Street, believes 
that it could also provide a death blow 
toastaple of Hopkins life: the option of 
living in Charles Village. Though the 
construction of “sufficient housing so 
that any undergraduate student who 
desires to live in a university building 
can do so” sounds attractive when an- 

nounced by Brody, thereality will prove 
the death of off campus living. 

More than that, the University may 

undermine its own goal of “stability 

[and] livability of the nearby neighbor- 


hoods.” Although area residents com- 








treated the Michael Jackson trial the 
only way, it seems, the major net- 
works know how to get ratings: like 
a reality show. 

The problem is that the topic of 
pedophilia is just a little too real for 
me, and hopefully most of the view- 
ing public as well. 

The state of twenty-four hour 
news media sensationalism has left 
us wanting to throw up from abso- 
lute overkill. What would be the best 
way to defeat this trend toward re- 
ality TV news? The same commer- 
cial logic from before still applies 
— if they treat you like this, stop 
watching it. But, somehow, I doubt 
we’re ready to ditch the addiction. I 
don’t know if it’s a voyeur fetish or 
an obsession with vicariously living 
more interesting lives through the 
television news media, but this has, 
unfortunately, persisted for some 
time, with no signs of slowing down. 
If only the FCC could devote some 
of its obsessive interventionism to 
righting wrongs in the way the me- 
dia keeps the public informed, .in- 
stead of conducting “indecency” 
witch hunts. I know I'd rather see 
Janet Jackson’s right breast than 
hear about Michael Jackson’s left, 
well, you know. 

—Sal Gentile is a freshman. 





plain about student noise and parties, 
Charles Village knows thatstudentsare 
indispensable to the area economy and 
community. By creating incentives for 
students to move closer to campus, 
Hopkins is indirectly seizing control of 
the fate of Charles Village. This is in 

addition to Hopkins assuming control 

of student housing concerns, Students 

will not only lose out on attractive ex- 

periences off campus, but apartment 

buildings and row houses will suffer 

froma drop in demand, stripping away 

property value. 

All of this concerns student social 
life too. As more students opt to live on. 
campus, more and more students will 
follow their friends and decide against 
living off campus. But what will be the 
character of an on-campus social life? 
As it is now, students yearn for fresh 
social air, with many students seeking 
out opportunities for socializing off 
campus, either in the Charles Village 
areaor downtown. Butbymoving more 
and more kids closer to Homewood it 
followsthattheadministration willonly 
make the social scene worse. 

Keeping students closer to campus 
will make the problems cited by any 
freshman or sophomore everyone’s 
problem. Ifthe past is any indication of 
how the administration will alleviate 
the social problems caused by moving 
all students on campus, then the social 
future does not look bright. 

Itshould be clear that by taking con- 
trol of student housing the student so- 
cial life will suffer. This can already be 
seen by Hopkins’ lost opportunity to 
create a fraternity row. The area on St. 
Paul street between Subway and Eddies 
Grocerywouldhave been aperfectplace 
for fraternities to set up shop. 

Most of Hopkins’ “peer institu- 
tions” havea fraternity row — yet our 
administration denies the possibility 
and instead opts to construct a new 
parking garage. Asifitweren’t enough 
to deny an opportunity for a frater- 
nity row, Hopkins, together with | 
Struever Bros. Eccles & Rouse, Inc, 
have forced Pike and Wawa out of 
their houses in order to continue con- 
struction on the Charles Village 
Project. This harms the larger 
Hopkins social scene by eliminating 
a safe and stable source of social in- 
teraction. It should be clear that 
Hopkins will not seek a compromise 
between security, social and housing 
concerns. Instead it wants to seize 
control of all three. With the excep- 
tion of security, it remains question- 
able whether this serves the interests 
ofthe University, the community and 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Mutant gene cause of sleep disorder 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A mutant gene behind an “early 
bird” sleep disorder has been iden- 
tified by American researchers. Ap- 
proximately three-tenths of a per- 
cent of the world’s population has 
familial advanced sleep phase syn- 
drome (FASPS), according to the 
researchers. People with this “time- 
shift” trait have body clocks that 
are out of sync with most of the 
world. Researchers say they have 
found the genetic culprit for this 
rare sleep disorder. 

People with this sleep disorder do 
not suffer from sleep deprivation. 





Rather, they consistently fall asleep at 
an early hour and then wake up well 
before dawn. 

Often those with FASPS adjust 
their schedules to this. In fact, many 
people with this sleep disorder are 
proud that they can use the time to 
get things done without daylight dis- 
tractions. However, others are both- 
ered by such a time-shift. The prob- 
lem can be serious enough to reduce 
their ability to keep a job or function 
normally in society. 

Researchers at the University of 
California at San Francisco and 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
discovered that the mutation re- 
sponsible for FASPS lies in a mu- 


tant gene, CKIdelta. The sleep-shift- 
ing mutation they found is in “a 
gene that was not previously shown 
in mammals to be a circadian 
rhythm gene,” said HHMI neurolo- 
gist Dr. Louis Ptacek ina UCSF news 
release, 

This gene which controls the pro- 
duction of a protein is now believed 
to play an important role in regulat- 
ing circadian rhythm. The research- 
ers studied three generations ofa fam- 
ily in which five people were affected 
by FASPS. DNA samples showed that 
those with abnormal sleeping patterns 
shareda particular sequence ina gene 
that the others did not. 

They made the discovery by tak- 
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A busy Johns Hopkins student falls asleep prematurely — before finishing all of her readings for class. 





ing blood samples of the individuals 
and then using linkage analysis to 
hone in on the region of DNA within 
the chromosomes most likely to re- 
veal the relevant gene, based on what 
was known about other genetic mark- 
ers related to circadian rhythms. The 
gene was found on chromosome 17. 
The mutated form was compared to 
the gene in family members who did 
not have FASPS. 

Researchers found that those with 
FASPS also suffered from migraines 
and asthma. This finding suggests 


that these symptoms may be part of | 


the same syndrome. 
Researchers have not found the 
direct mechanism by which this | 





CKIdelta affects a person’s sleep | F 


cycle. The mutant gene behaves | 
differently in different species. The | 
gene was tested in human mice and | 
fruit flies. 

“These results show that the gene | 
isa central component of the mam- 
malian circadian clock,” the re- | 
searchers wrote in the science jour- | 
nal Nature. Ptacek said, “The 
discovery of the gene opens the win- 
dow justa crack, butit could letina | 
lot of light for probing the neurobi- 
ology of the brain. Itis possible that 
insights into how the human clock | 
works will allow treatment of other 
circadian problems like jet lag or 
shift work.” 

Dr. Ying-hui Fu, lead author of 
the paper in Nature, said in the news | 
release: “Evidence suggests that cir- | 
cadian rhythms may have a funda- 
mental role in numerous behaviors. 
As the enzyme produced by the gene 
modulates many proteins, we may 


test for its impact on learning and | 


memory too.” 

The researchers also suggest that 
the mammalian and fly clock may 
have different regulatory mecha- 
nisms. They believe that further stud- 
ies will demonstrate how this mutant 
gene works in different settings and 
genetic backgrounds. 

Ultimately, Fu said she and her 
colleagues hope their research will 
lead to a better understanding of how 
the human clock ticks and controls 
behavior, Such knowledge may lead 
to therapeutic treatments for every- 
thing from sleep disorders to poten- 
tially related ailments suchas depres- 
sion and cancer. 





Study finds stem cells morph in the heart 


BY JULIE FIERRO 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In April 2001, Dr. Donald Orlic of 
the National Institutes of Health and 
Dr. Piero Anversa of New York Medi- 
cal Collegeannounced that bone mar- 
row injected into the damaged hearts 
of mice had morphed into cardiac 
muscle cells to replace those. dam- 
aged after a heart attack. 

This promising news led clinicians 
worldwide to attempt similar treat- 
ments using humans. Ten human tri- 
als have been completed with all but 
one having positive results; however, 
the degree of improvement in pa- 
tients’ heart function has been mini- 
mal and variable. 

In Brazil, where only the sickest 
patients were enrolled in testing, Perin 
found significant evidence that the 
treatment worked. His patients went 
from being bedridden to being able 
to either jogon the beach, climb eight 
flights of stairs, or reopen business. 

Despite the fact that some indi- 
vidual cases seem to be favorable, 
overall statistics have only shown a 
five to 10 percent improvement in 
heart function with approximately 
200 patients having already been 
treated. 

In addition to the human testing 
that is taking place, many research- 
ers are trying to recreate the origi- 
nal research on mice that was com- 
pleted in 2001 but have had no 
success. At least two separate labo- 
ratories, one at Stanford University 
and another at University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, reported that they 
were unable to replicate the find- 
ings of the Orlic-Anversa experi- 
ment; they found that bone marrow 
stem cells did not turn into heart 
tissue as was originally reported. 

Meanwhile, Anversa is standing 
by his original work and recently 
reported that he repeated his ex- 
periment and found the same re- 
sults. In an article in the journal 
Circulation Research, he 
that his critics did not follow the 
procedure properly and are suffer- 


ing from “emotional disbelief” that 
bor poarioy celle 951 eee 
accomplishing thisfeat. 
One explanation as to wh there 
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has been a mild degree of improve- 
ment in heart function among some 
patients is the action of injecting the 
heart. This can cause local inflamma- 
tion, leading to improved circulation 
in the inflamed area. 

Despite this possible explanation, 
some clinicians are convinced that 
something in the bone marrow mixis 
causing the improvement in heart 
function. 

Dr. Helmut Drexler in Hannover, 
Germany believes that the bone mar- 
row stem cells were secreting hor- 
mones that are causing a beneficial 
response from the heart’s cells. 

A lot of time and energy has also 
been put into figuring out which of 
the several different kinds of stem 
cellsin the bone marrowis producing 
this beneficial response. 

- Dr. Douglas Losordo at St. 
Elizabeth’s Medical Center and Dr. 
Young-sup Yoon reported that they 
had isolated a specific type of bone 
marrow stem cell that can morph 
into the three kinds of cells that 
build the heart. They believe that 
this could be a better and more spe- 
cific type of vehicle to inject into 
patients. 

While clinicians are continuing 
their work on testing humans, re- 
searchers are arguing that clinical tri- 
als are unlikely to give any definitive 
answers since the science behind this 
work is still unknown. 

Researchers are working on find- 
ing out the role of stem cells in main- 
taining the heart. Some claim that the 
stem cell system itself may age, 
thereby making it ineffective in older 
people. Asa result, using stem cells to 
treat heart attacks would be pointless 
for elderly patients. 

In addition to their differences on 
where to take stem cell research in 
cardiac health, clinicians and re- 
searchers differ on the time scale of 
bone marrow stem cells being used as 
a therapy for suffering patients. 

_ Clinicians believe that this re- 


search will be in use within three to _ 


five years, Researchers, on the other 
hand, believe that the most impor- 


tant thing to do is find the right cell _ 


that is causing these beneficial ef- 
} hd that this alone 
will take years. 
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Stem cells placed in the heart have morphed into cardiac muscle cells. 
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Thousands of tons of paper are recycled daily, but more needs to be. 


Paper industry 
creates toxic waste 


ndustrialization has brought 
upon technologies that both 
improve our quality of life and 
pollute the surrounding envi- 
ronment. Inventions that re- 
quire increased resources, including 
water and energy, also ultimately cre- 
ate additional wastes and pollution. 
Due to increased pressure from 
governments and social causes, these 
industries must seek sustainability of 
their respective services to minimize 
ecosystem impacts. Additionally, 
each industry wants to increase com- 
mercial growth while also improving 
upon technolo- 
gies that will 
regulate pollut- 
ant emissions. 
For example, 
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paper will not only be bleached but 
will require additional chemicals will 
be used to create a shiny gloss. 

The chemicals from bleaching cre- 
ate organic compounds called 
chlorophenolics (CPs), whose con- 
centrations must be reduced to meet 
discharge requirements. 

CPs are considered toxic and per- 
sistent in bodies of water, as they can 
bioaccumulate in fish and possibly 
humans. Therefore, in wastewater 
treatment of paper mill effluents, the 
treatment and removal of organic 
compounds is necessary for the 
sustainability of 
paper manufac- 
turing. 

Biological 
and chemical 


one industry SATEYAI ADHAN treatments are 

that must Fal, coc pebodsaiilipa a aaibensoneigae Re in the pul 
methodstocon- AD ARTICL Rita get lh sap AleD.. 
trol the dis- NVIRONMENT: trytodegradethe 
charge it releases total organics in 

into the envi- AGENDA wastewaters. 


ronment is pa- 

per making. 

This is a practice that dates back to 
the second century A.D. in imperial 
China. 

The fundamental concept of uti- 
lizing cellulose, energy and water to 
create paper has not changed since 
the beginning of its invention. The 
modern paper mill has effectively 
evolved into an industry that has 
large economic and social impacts, 
in addition to environmental im- 
plications. In terms of ecological 
damages, the wastewaters from pa- 
per mills are of concern due to their 
high toxicity in bodies of water 
where effluents are essentially 
dumped. 

Tocreate the pulp for paper, cellu- 
lose from trees and other woody 
plants is needed. A Kraft millisatype 
of paper-making plant that removes 
lignin from wood chips while leaving 
behind the cellulose, which then re- 
acts with sodium hydroxide (or “caus- 
tic soda”) and sodium sulfate; this 
remaining pulp is then further pro- 
cessed through bleaching with chlo- 
rine, chlorine dioxide, ozone and per- 
oxide. 

Different bleaching methods are 
used depending on the quality of pa- 
per thatis desired. For example, news- 
paper print does not require bleach- 
ing whereas higher-grade glossy 


However, 

compounds re- 

sistant to biodegradation (known as 

recalcitrant compounds, which in- 

clude the chlorinated CPs) pose chal- 

lenges, as the organic concentrations 

of wastewater are minimally reduced 
by biological treatments. 

The current technology that offers 
an efficient removal of pollutants and 
organics through chemical treat- 
ments mainly includes different types 
of oxidation of wastewaters. This pro- 
cess removes the chlorinated organic 
compounds and thus reduces the 
wastewaters’ toxicity. 

Essentially, the paper-making pro- 
cess is a polluting industry; in addi- 
tion to the resources of trees, lots of 
water and energy is needed to con- 
vert the cellulose from trees into high- 
quality paper. 

We all know that recycling paper 
is beneficial to the environment be- 
cause it saves more trees from de- 
struction. However, most people do 
not realize that reducing the amount 
of paper we use is the first step to 
saving forests, as the demand for pa- 
per is thus lowered. 

The next time you take outa sheet 


_ of paper to write your homework, 


remember: First reduce your con- 
sumption, then reuse as many re- 
sources as possible, and only then 
recycle, 





Food labels mislead women on dietary needs 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Many women are victims of fad 
dieting, calorie counting and extreme 
eating habits. 

Nutritionally, women may need 
more in terms of vitamins, but caloric 
intake differs significantly between 
women and menand greatly depends 
on how active they are. 

According to WebMD and Sharon 
B, Spaulding, a professor of physical 
education and health at the Mary 
Baldwin College in Virginia, women 
in general need 1,200 calories, which 
is a whopping 800 calories less than 
thestandard dietary guidelines shown 
on food nutrition labels. 

Dietary Guidelines as stated by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
recommend that from a 2,000-calo- 
rie diet per day, itis advisable to main- 
taina fatintake of less than 30 percent 


~~ 


and a saturated fat intake of less than 
10 percent. These are percentages 
taken from total caloric intake. The 
FDA also states that although women 
in general may possibly need less than 
2,000 calories, it is acceptable that 
moderately active women and teens 
‘(as well as sedentary men) consume 
about 2,000 calories daily. For food 
that has labels of 2,500 calories a day, 
it is usually a recommendation of ca- 
loric intake for more active women, 
average teenage boys and the average 
man. — 

So is there a right way to calorie 
count? Not necessarily. However, ob- 
sessively reading every label on every 
single food product isn’t a smart way 
to eat, either. A woman needs about 
1,200 milligrams of calcium per day 
inorder to maintain bone density. She 
also needs a regular intake of iron, 
fiber and, if pregnant or attempting 
to get pregnant, folic acid, A routine 


exercise plan, or just making active 
attempts to stay fit, will decrease 
health risks such as high cholesterol 
levels. For athletic women, higher 
caloric intake as well as adequate nu- 
trients are necessary to replenish any-. 
thing lost or burnt off during activities. 
A study conducted at Yale Uni- 
versity claims that there is also a new 
form of “stress fat” that has been 
plaguing even very slender women. 
This form of fat is triggered by el- 
evated cortisol levels, which are trig- 
gered when a person is under extreme 
duress and pressure. Since stress 
drives many people to eat unhealthy 
food to soothe the response, the fat 
intake can go directly to places not 
wanted in a much faster way than 
someone who is not under pressure. 
Unfortunately, fat distribution in 
women tends to go near the abdomi- 
nal, hip and thigh area, and thus natu- 
rally slender women can be affected 


with cortisol induced fat deposits in 
the abdominal region. This is also 
dangerous, as abdominal fat triggers 
more heart problems. 

Currently, heart disease is one of 
the biggest causes of mortality in 
women. Decreasing cholesterol lev- 
els and fat intake will significantly 
prevent heart disease. Women, un- 
fortunately, have a tendency to have 
higher levels of HDL cholesterol dur- 
ing theirfertileyears. Thisleads many 
researchers to believe that there could 
possibly be a link between estrogen 
and HDL production. 

The key to nutrition is variety 
and moderation. The FDA’s food 
pyramid is an excellent way to view 
the nutrition necessary forahealthy 
lifestyle. A well balanced diet can 
do * that. Of course, the 
pyramid’s nutritional intake must 
se be adjusted on an individual 

asis, 
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The Peabody libraries in Mount Vernon have a variety of music available as well as a rare books collection. 
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BY JESSICA BEGANS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The libraries at the Peabody In- 
stitute may confuse a Hopkins stu- 
dent. What is an antique piano do- 
ing in the Arthur Freidham library? 
Why do pictures of opera celebri- 
ties decorate the walls of the 
Meyerhoff reading room? For those 
accustomed to the bleak function- 
ality of MSE, it’s hard not to gasp at 
the beauty of the gilded, six-story 
balcony of books of the George 
Peabody library. 

The Conservatory’s two librar- 
ies — the George Peabody library 
and the Arthur Friedheim library 
— both maintain interesting col- 
lections and offer excitingly silent 
places in which to do homework. 

Head librarian Bob Follet calls the 
Friedheim, Peabody’s music library, 
“a performance library ... whose 
greatest strength is in performance 
music parts and performance edi- 
tions. 

Aside from a few English-lan- 
guage dictionaries, all the materials 
in the Friedheim support the 
Conservatory’s music curriculum. 


The tiny (compared to MSE) build- 
ing stores music reference books 
and scores on the first level and bi- 
ographies of musicians on the sec- 
ond level. 

Reader Services Librarian Betsy 
Nelson explained that the Friedheim 
was geared toward “our performance- 
oriented students and faculty.” 

“The majority are coming in to get 
scores to play,” Nelson said. “Some 
come in because they’re assigned to 
getinformation foraclass. Some have 
to write papers. Some have listening 
assignments.” 

The Friedheim’s recordings col- 
lections comprises “about 5000 LPs 
and 5000 CDs” according to grad stu- 
dent and library assistant Jennifer 
Bowman. “They’re mostly classical, 
allinstruments, alot of vocal music, a 
small jazz collection and even some 
pop music.” 

Hopkins students can’t check out 
recordings but can check out books. 
However, the real point of taking the 
shuttle to Peabody is to study in their 
pretty reading room. 

“[Peabody] people do use the li- 
brary for study, but more often, it’s 
used for research, copying their scores 
orchecking outandlistening to CDs,” 
said Jaan Rannick, a double-degree 
student. 


5 BEST DATE MOVIES 


Your Social Life 


Few things reveal as much 
about a person as his or her taste 
in movies. When you're trying to 
invite someone back to yourroom 
to watch a pirated film on your 
laptop — living large, freshman 
style — it’s important not to freak 
out a prospective hookup by 
screening classic flicks like Irre- 
versible or American History X. 
Actually, a friend started a two 

_year relationship while the latter 
movie played in the background, 
so you never know... 

As it turns out, very few people 
are good at picking date movies 
or, for that matter, getting people 

~ to come back to their places. So to 


help fellow students along, we 


present some slam dunk movies 
choices. As for getting someone 
~ towatch with you? You’reon your 


own. ee 












_ Psycho (or any scary movie) 

_ Scarymoviesare the easiest way 
to get someone to cuddle close in 
Pyscho isa great scary movie to 
~ watch, because although it has a 
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won't judge you for knowing all 
the words to “Be Our Guest” he or 
she will probably find the choice 
endearing. 


The Notebook 

One of the most girly movies 
ever made, this story of a boy and 
agirl who finally get together after 
seven years makes the ladies ooh 
and aww more than the sight ofa 
small puppy. 

Like Disney movies, you have 
to be careful when you choose a 
chick flick not to be too into it. If 
you're a guy, casually suggest 
watching it by saying, “I know a 
lot of girls who like it.” This way, 
you can maintain your pride and 
still havea chance to see this movie 
for the eleventh time withoutany- 
one starting any rumors. 


Amelie — 

Watching foreign films makes 
you cultured. This is a fact. This 
colorful French love story takes 


place in Paris, the center for ro- 


mance, and is entertaining and 
light. 

Another super hot foreign 
movie is Sex and Lucia, which, as 
you may guess, has pretty steamy ~ 
scenes. Many involve swimming 


ina lagoon. 
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Since most students check out their 
scores (or pay a dime a page to copy 
them) and then leave, the library is 
often very quiet. 

The huge windows let lots of 
natural light in to the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Reading Room which is 
decorated by statues of naked la- 
dies, display cases featuring famous 
musicians and composers, and two 
instruments: a “decorative” piano 
which was “a gift from the piano 
department” according to Nelson, 
and a theremin, the first electrical 
instrument. 

Unfortunately, the Friedheim 
keeps strange music-student hours 
and closes at — gasp! — 10 p.m. Sun- 
day through Thursday, 6 p.m. Friday 
and 5 p.m. Saturday. 

Whereas the Friedheim is nice 
and quiet, the George Peabody li- 
brary is spectacular and silent. It’s 
nothing buta big room with beauti- 
ful marble floors and five tiers of 
balconies with gilded columns. 
Light pours in from the latticed sky- 
light. 

" Nathaniel H. Morison, the first 
provost of the Peabody institute, 
called the stacks in the Peabody li- 
brary “a cathedral of books.” Three 
hundred thousand rare and old 
books from Special Collections line 


ique finds 


the balconies. 

“The library is open to everyone 
— the public and students,” said 
Peabody Library Assistant Cija 
Jefferson. “However, we keep the 
door locked .., so you have to ring 
at the front desk.” Hopkins students 
need to show their J-CARDS at the 
information desk right outside the 
library in order to gain entrance. 

Students do not need to research 
in the Special Collections in order to 
study in the Peabody. 

“People definitely come in and 
read their own stuff sometimes,” 
said Jefferson. “Especially students 
from the med school. Their campus 
is a lot closer to here, so they come 
in. They seem really excited about 
studying; they say, ‘Oh my gosh, I 
love coming here, it’s so much qui- 
eter!” 

Scholars also come to study the 
Peabody’s large collection of rare 
books. 

“The Peabody library [collection] 
was not Mr. Peabody’s gift,” said Cu- 
rator of Special Collections Cynthia 
Requardt. With Peabody’s endow- 
ment, “the librarians decided to build 
a collection that represented all 
branches of knowledge with the latest 
literature. So, for the 1860s they had 
the most recent books in history, ar- 
cheology, art history and science,” 
said Requardt. 

“[The librarians] subscribed to a 
lot ofEuropean scientific academies,” 
Requardtsaid. “Those things are now 
the history of science. The collection 
is really quite strong in the history of 
science. 

They also wanted to bring Euro- 
pean culture to Baltimore so they 
purchased lots of books which were 
reproductions of European art col- 
lections.” 

Although the Peabody is part of 
the three Hopkins Special Collections 
libraries, books cannot be moved 
from Peabody to the more conve- 
nient MSE. 

“These books don’t circulate,” 
explained Requardt. “You have to 
come and look at them where they 
live.” 

Researchers must sit in the study 
carrels in the atrium and ask librar- 
ians or assistants to get the books 
they’re looking for on the upper lev- 
els, which are only open to staff 
members. 








Your Social Life 


BY KATHERINE BREWER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Baltimore is full of bars and clubs 
waiting for Hopkins students to 
visit. From the corporate bars and 
dance clubs at Power Plant Live! to 
the smaller joints in Fell’s Pointand 
scattered through out the city, Bal- 
timore has a late night hang out for 
anyone with a few dollars and the 
urge to party. Although it’s impos- 
sible to name all the bars and clubs in 
and around Baltimore, these are some 
of Charm City’s highlights. 

There are plenty of clubs down- 
town at Power Plant Live!, including 
Hammerjacks, Club One and Bar Bal- 
timore. One of the nicer ones is the 
ultra chic Havana Club, where you can 
salsa dance with young professionals 
and smoke a selection of high class ci- 
gars. The Havana Club isn’t cheap, but 
if you're into tapas and stockbroker 
talk, make sure to stop by. 

If dancing ona bar in your bra is 
more your style, Bar Baltimore has 
several bars tops on which partons 
can reenact Coyote Ugly. The rest of 
Power Plant Live! is pretty similar 
and pretty sketchy. Make sure to 
bring a friend. 

The new bar Iguana Cantina has 
college nights every Thursday that 
are quite popular at Hopkins. Buses 
leave from Hopkins and take you 
back, so transportation is cheaper 
than taking a cab. 

Lucille’s also has special nights 





Power Plant Live! is a popular club 
area for local college students. 
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Discover where the 


city that reads drinks 


where beers are only 25 cents before 


11 p.m., great for the college student 
budget. 

If you want more sit down enter- 
tainment, The Baltimore Improv, also 


at Power Plant Live!, provides some 
of the best Baltimore comedy (al- 
though admittedly, that’s not saying 
much.) 

There is also music at Ramshead 
Live, right next to Bar Baltimore, 
which offers several different kinds of 
acts, but you have to be over 21, even 
if you’re just there for the music. 

If you are hoping to get out of the 
Power Plant Live! district, the 
Ottobar, located on Howard Street 
between 25th and 26th Streets, has 
great live bands at affordable prices. 
Seeing similar bands in D.C. or New 
York is sometimes twice as much. 

Federal Hill is ultra trendy, and 
one of the most popular bars there is 
Thirsty Dog at 20 E. Cross St. Of 
course Fell’s Point has plenty of bars 
right next to each other, great for big 
fans of bar hopping. 

Fletcher’s is a bar in Fell’s Point 
that is popular among Hopkins stu- 
dents, and has live bands with a 
cramped CBGB’s feel. 

Deepa Ghandi, secretary of the 
class of 2007, encouraged students to 
take advantage of club nights, al- 
though new laws don’t allow open 
bars at college nights at clubs. 

“Club nights are always awesome,” 
said Ghandi. “Students should really 
take advantage ofall the great clubs in 
Baltimore. They're so much cheaper 
than New York and really awesome.” 

Brewer's Artin Mount Vernonhas 
a great basement bar with corner 
tables that are great for large groups. 
They also have their own brewed 
beers, for those over 21 years old. 

The 13th Floor has one of the best 
views of Baltimore in the entire city. 
The dance floor is small, but the live 
music on some nights is definitely a 
plus. Like the Havana Club, the aver- 


age patron at the 13th Floor isa little 
older than college age, but still alot of 
fun, 


Afterworkinghard throughout the 
week, you deserve to treat yourself to 
a night out on the town and there are 
plenty of options to enjoy yourself. 





Hispanic sorority Lamba Phi Chi new to JHU 


Your Clubs 


BY JESSICA REBARBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Lambda Phi Chi just became the 
lucky seventh sorority at Hopkins. 
This new local chapter of the na- 
tionally recognized Latina sorority, 
Latinas Promoviendo comunidad/ 
Lambda Phi Chi, Inc., intends to 
provide a voice for young and ris- 
ing Latina women on a national 
stage by supporting them at the col- 
lege level. 

The JHU chapter was formed by 
four current students who decided to 
makea difference in the Latina popu- 
lation here at Homewood. Accord- 
ing to President Jessica Hilpabidel, 
sheandher friends tried rushing other 
sororities their freshmen year, but 
found something major lacking. They 
wanted a sorority that reflected their 
culture, while allowing for the sister- 
hood that so many girls find in so- 
rorities. 

All of them were greatly involved 
in the Organization Latina Estudantil 
(OLE), which is the Latino student 
group hereon campus. However, the 
girls felt that Hopkins still lacked a 
venue specifically geared towards 
Latina women. 

Asa result, the small group began 
to sort through the several national 
Latina sororities, and decided that 
Lambda Phi Chi was the right deci- 
sion. Lambda Phi Chi provides both 
a support group and friend base for 


eo _ all those involved. Although the sis- 


ters respect all the sororities, both on 


and off campus, they thought only 


Lambda Phi Chi could provide that 
perfect fit that they were looking for. 

There is also a large emphasis 
placed on cultural outreach pro- 
grams, where members become fur- 
ther acquainted with their heritage. 

Another key pillar of Lambda Phi 
Chi is that it connects members to 
older Latina women who can advise 
the young women on internship and 
job opportunities, and offer profes- 
sional support to those wishing to 
break into a particular field. 

In fact, Hlipabidel remembers 


that at her very first meeting of the 
national chapter, the sisters were 
very outreaching and had a “genu- 
ine love for being part of the orga- 
nization.” 

The pledging process for Lambda 
Phi Chi differs slightly from that of 
the other sororities found at JHU. 
As per the national chapter, inter- 
ested girls must first join an interest 
group during spring semester. 

During this trial semester, the 
new members of the interest group 
are expected to attend meetings and 


events, both at JHU and on other - 


campuses, to get a feeling for what 
the sorority is all about and make 
sure they are serious about being 
sister in Lambda PhiChi. Mostgirls 
succeed in the interest group. 

Once the interest group require- 
ment has been fulfilled, the girls be- 
come pledges, where they often wear 
black and red, the colors of Lambda 
Phi Chi, and participate in several 
events, some secret, some not, which 
further instructs them on the values 
and traditions of Lambda Phi Chi. 

There are currently nine girls in 
the interest group. 

As freshman Topacio Cruz states, 
“My interest in the sorority comes 
from the realization that as sisters we 
would create a community focused 
on benefiting the Hispanic popula- 
tion from which we came: a popula- 
tion of different cultures that faces 
many of the same problems.” 

After the pledge process has been 
completed, the girls become full- 
fledged hermanas, or, in English, 
sisters, 

Lambda Phi Chi also hosts several 
events in conjunction with OLE and 
other sororities throughout the aca- 
demic year. rag 

One of their main events is a play, 
which took place this Thursday, dem- 
onstrating the difficulties of having 
an interracial couple dating even in 
today’s society. 

Following the performance, 
Lambda Phi Chi and their co-spon- 
sors hosted a workshop with a panel 
discussion and a food tasting. 

The sorority also had a panel of 
professional Latina women come 
speak to members on how toachieve 








success in the business and medical 
world. The hermanas also partici- 
pate annually in a cell phone drive 
sponsored by a local women’s shel- 
ter, 

This April, Lambda Phi Chi will 
put on the first ever Step Show held at 
Hopkins, which combines a rhyth- 
mic dance with modern music. The 
title of this event “Breaking Ground: 
Leaving an Impression” reinforces the 
sorority’s goal to increase multi-cul- 
tural awareness, 


The long-term goals for the 


hermanas are to have everyone on 
campus know what Lambda Phi Chi 
is and what it entails, and to uphold 
their three ideals of culture, commu- 
nity, and sisterhood. 

They also want every Latina 
woman on campus to be aware of 





‘ ere COURTESY OF JESSICA HILPABIDEL 
The sisters of Lambda Phi Chi, the Latina sorority, pose for a group shot. 


Lambda Phi Chi and to join if they 
feel like it is something they could 
contribute to and something they 
would love, 

As Hilpabidel reminds the 
hermanas, Latina women are here for 
more than “cooking, cleaning and 
conceiving.” She and other Lambda 
Phi Chi members want to increase 
the awareness of not only Latinas, but 
also the awareness of everyone on 
campus. 

She also reinforces the point that 
Latina women are “a force to be 
reckoned with” in today’s society, 
and that they are not to be taken 
lightly, : 

Clearly, Lambda Phi Chihas been 
an inspiration to many Latinas here 


at Hopkins, and the chapter contin- 


ues to grow, 
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W. Lacrosse des 


BY MARK NICASTRE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


On one of the nicest days of the 
year the Johns Hopkins women’s La- 
crosse team defeated the UMBC 
Retrievers 16-6 at Homewood Field. 
The Jays were explosive offensively. 

Once again, sophomore attacker 
Mary Key dominated the game witha 
career-high eight points while the de- 
fense was anchored by senior de- 
fender and co-captain Lacey Leigh 
Hentz. 

Therivalry with UMBC dates back 
to 1976, butthe current players looked 
beyond the history; “we want to be 
the best around here,” said senior 
midfielder and co-captain Anne 
Crisafulli. 

The Blue Jays captured their sixth 
straight win Wednesday night. 
UMBC jumped out to an early lead as 
junior attacker Kate Worthington 
scored on an unassisted goal. How- 
ever, the Blue Jays quickly ruined any 
chances of a close game. Following 

Worthington’s goal, six different Blue 
Jays each scored a goal before the 
Retrievers were able to answer. The 
scoring barrage was led by Key and 
Hentz, as each netted a goal and as- 
sisted on another. 

Key was the story all evening long 
as she tied her career high with eight 
points, five goals and three assists. 
Key’s determination was obvious as 
she broke UMBC’s defense and 
hustled to balls until the end of the 
match. Her five goals brought her to- 
tal for the year up to an even 30, put- 
ting her on pace to score well over 50 
by the season’s end. 

The Blue Jays saw three players 


MBC 16-6 
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Sophomore attacker Sarah Walsh avoids UMBC defenders on her way toward the goal Wednesday night. 


score their first goals of the season. 
Freshmen midfielder Katie Dumais, 
freshman midfielder Kelly Gonzalez 
and sophomore attacker Alex Nolan 
each tallied their first goals of the sea- 
son. For Dumais and Gonzalez it was 
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Men’s Top 20 


Johns Hopkins 
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Virginia 
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13. Dartmouth 
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15. Brown 

16. Towson 
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10. Hofstra 
11. Boston University 
12. Johns Hopkins 


13. Cornell 
14. Ohio State 
15. Penn 

16. Temple 
17. Syracuse 
18. Yale 


19. James Madison 
20. Deleware 














also the first of their young careers. 
Dumais’ goal, on an assist from Key, 
sealed the game with 17 seconds left. 

With all of the offensive firepower 
onthe fieldit could 
have been easy to 
overlook junior 
goaltender Lauren 
Riddick. Riddick 
came up with nu- 
merous big saves 
including two in 
the last two min- 





Our freshman are 
really starting to 
play like they're 


her tenacious play, adding a goal and 
an assist, in addition to winning six 
draw controls, which equaled the 
amount won by the entire UMBC 
team. 

Junior attacker 
Meagan Voight 
scored three goals 
bringing her total 
to 11 ontheseason, 
just behind sopho- 
more attacker Sa- 
rah Walsh, who 


utes of the first half . scored one goal for 
that sent Hopkins SENIOFS. her 12th of the sea- 
into the gees -SENIOR ANNE ag wee 

room with a /-2 risafulll dis- 
lead. CRISAFULLI played her leader- 





While Riddick 
was spectacular, the always-solid 
defense made her job much easier. 
Junior Kelly Putnam, sophomore 
Cherie Michaud, freshman Sarah 
Gallion and Hentz put in their 
consistent efforts, but several other 
players helped to lock down the 
Retrievers. 

Hentz’s physical play drew numer- 
ous fouls, while she also caused four 
turnovers. Seniors Sandra Lebo and 
Kristan Miller, as well as juniors Kate 
Lipkaand Christine Palowitchall con- 
tributed to a strong defensive effort 
against UMBC. 

Whenateam scores 16 goals, many 
players can get lost in the shuffle. 
Freshman Kadie Stamper continued 
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ship and continued 
her solid play by scoring a goaland an 
assist, while freshman attacker Lauren 
Schwartzman also added a goal and 
an assist. 
~The play of the team’s freshmen is 
no longer surprising as four scored 
goals and another four saw time on 
the field. 

“Our freshman are really starting 
to play like they’re seniors. We have 
three of them out there starting anda 
bunch playing off the bench, and they 
step up and make huge plays all the 
time,” said Crisafulli. 

The 12th ranked Blue Jays will re- 
turn to action against ninth ranked 
University of Maryland at College 
Park this Saturday. 





Nigro leads Jays to 
victory in baseball 





Athlete of the Week 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Most of the press this year has gone 
to a pair of senior co-captains on the 
baseball team: center fielder Paul 
Winterling and first baseman Mike 
Durgala. Now senior left fielder Eric 
Nigro has batted himself into recogni- 
tion. 

So is the power tandem of 
Winterling and Durgala now officially 
a trio? 

“I hope it’s changed now,” said 
Nigro, who is also a co-captain. 

And it has. 

Nigro made it a trio by slugging six 
home runs, including three in the re- 
centhome game against Dickinson. He 
added another on the road against 
Dickinson the next day, his sixth of the 
seasonand fourth in two days. Thelong 
ball display gave Nigro the nod for 
Centennial Conference Player of the 
Week. 

“Eric’s capable of doing that a lot,” 
said Hopkins head coach Bob Babb. 
“Tm looking forward to him having a 
big year.” 

Nigro’s big year has been a long 
time coming. For several years he’s 
been a top quality player with veter- 
ans just ahead of him on the depth 
chart. Even whenastarting job eluded 
him, he never let anything influence 
his determination and work ethic. 
Playing in 33 games |lastyear and start- 
ing 19, Nigro hit 
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Senior Co-Captain Eric Nigro and 


the Jays are now 11-4 this season. 





whatever capacity the team needed 
him, which is why his teammates 
made him one of their co-captains 
last fall. 

Now that he’s taken his game to the 
next level, has he started looking over 
the horizon to the next-next level: the 
MLB draft? 

“P’ve always thought about it,” he 
said. Buthe knows that evena record- 
breaking season won’t produce an 
easy path to the major leagues. 

“Tt’s a long road ahead if I do [en- 
ter the draft],” he said. 

But Nigro’s 
hot start hasn’t 
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been a guy who Name: Eric Nigro level will take the 
doesn’t get down Height: 62" same hard work 
over stuff like Weight: 210 Ibs. and dedication 
that,” Nigro said. Class: Senior he’s always 
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ways been the Hopkins Highlights: This week’s ECAC game. And he 
type of guy who Player of the Week after hitting four knows that the 
could be an all- home runs in two games. baseball gods are 
conference fickle. 
player.” = “Td have to 
There has have a great sea- 


never been any doubt about his talent, 
especially since he has started every 
game. In just 43 at bats, already half of 
last year’s total, he has racked up six 
homers, 15 RBIs and a .372 average to 
go along with a 1.275 OPS. 

But what’s most impressive is that 
whether he’s coming in for a clutch 
pinch hit last year or hitting cleanup in 
the first inning this year, Nigro has al- 
ways been a team leader. 

“T like to be the guy who steps up 
in big situations,” he said. “I'll do 
whatever it takes to win.” Nigro has 
always played hard-nosed baseball in 


son,” he chuckled. “I need to stay hot.” 

_ Nigro’s staying hot would beatre- 
mendous boon toa team that was just 
shocked by Dickinson, which beat 
Hopkins 8-7 and snapped the Jays’ 
30-game win streak against the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

“Tt was a tough loss,” said Nigro. 
But Nigro isn’t the type of player tolet 
aloss slow him down. Ifanything, it’s 
fuel for his competitive fire. And he’s 
ready to provide the spark. “We'll 
find our groove. Sooner or later we'll 
bust out,” he said, “and Id love to 
lead the way.” 
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M. Lax looks to defeat No.2 


COonrTINUED From Pace A12 
attackman Kevin Huntley started a 
10-0 run just under a minute later, 
continuing Hopkins’ dominance of 
Albany. Ten different Blue Jays scored 
goals in the win and 11 different play- 
ers registered one point or more 
against Albany. 

Last Saturday the Jays faced the 
17th-ranked Tar Heels on their home 
field in North Carolina. Hopkins de- 
feated UNC 7-5, led by three goals 
from Rabil and two from senior 
attackman Peter LeSueur. Harrison 
and Huntley each scored a goal a 
piece. 

“UNC’s record thus far isn’t very 
good [2-6], which is strange because 
they have sucha talented team,” said 
Harrison. “On any given day that 
team could beat anyone in the coun- 
try, and we didn’t want it to be us 
Saturday.” 

After a scoreless first quarter, 
Hopkins got on the board with back- 
to-back goals by Rabil in less then 
two minutes. 

In the third quarter LeSueur 
scored back to back goals on his own 
in just 62 seconds to lead Hopkins 
over UNC 5-2. Entering the half, 
Hopkins was up 2-1. The three com- 
bined goals are the fewest in the first 
half of a Hopkins game this season. 

Right after Harrison’s goal, which 
increased the lead to 3-1, the teams 
were ordered off the field on account 
of weather conditions for almost an 
hour. 

“Tt was a low scoring game be- 
cause of the weather conditions,” 
said Harrison. “It’s difficult to play 
on a slippery surface, and rain also 
changes your stick, so the weather 
had an impact.” 

Offensively the Jays were without 
senior attackman and All-American 
Kyle Barrie who is out with an ankle 
injury. Inhis place Huntley has played 
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Senior face-off specialist Lou Braun and the Blue Jays stand atthe top of the polls after two more wins this week. 


for the Jays in the past three games, 
starting with Vir- 
giniaon March 26. 

“It’s tough [to 
be without Kyle] 
because he is such 
a talented player 
and such a large 
part of our of- 
fense, but Kevin 
Huntley has done 


It'll be a playoff type 
atmosphere [against 


Duke on Friday night). 
— SENIOR KYLE HARRISON 


Huntley scored one goalin the win 
over UNC, his 
fourth in the 
pasttwo games. 
The Hopkins 
offense barely 
outshot the Tar 
Heels, 33-32, 
while they won 
a convincing 
12-of-16 





a great job step- 
ping in and producing for us,” said 
Harrison. 


faceoffs and 33- 
29 of ground balls. 
Defensively the Tar Heels suffered. 


Tennis team hits historic win 


Hopkins defeats Washington College for the first time in 20 years 


BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


History was made on the 
Homewood Campus on Friday after- 
noon, but very few students saw or 
heardaboutit. The men’s tennis team 
ended one of the most impressive 
streaks in NCAA Tennis by defeating 
Washington College, thereby ending 
the Shoremen’s 20-year win streak in 
conference.play. 

The Blue Jays won 4-3 over the 
Shoremen, cementing their place as 
the team to beat this year in the Cen- 


tennial Conference. Washington Col-_ 


lege had been 90-0in Centennial Con- 
ference playandhad won 120straight 
conference matches, in a streak that 
dates back to 1985. 

“This win really puts us on the 
map,” said Head Coach Chuck 
Willenborg. “We’ve been close a 
couple times, but, as for Washington 
College, they’ve really set the stan- 
dard in our conference. We try and 
compete with them every year. This 
win puts us in great position to really 
reach all our goals this year.” 

Freshman Rafael Roberti sealed the 
win for the Blue Jays when he ended his 
third-set tiebreaker with a passing shot 
as his opponent rushed the net. As 
Roberti finished his match (6-1, 1-7, 7- 
6) his teammates rushed the court to 
celebrate the landmark victory. 

“The match was exhilarating,” 
said Roberti, the No. 3 singles player 
for Hopkins. “Leading up to the 
match I had heard that they were 
90-0 and I couldn’t imagine how 
they did that. I could see that the 
upperclassmen really wanted to win 
and I think we all knew we had the 
team to break the streak. During 
the match and especially the 
tiebreaker, I could sense the anxi- 
ety and emotion in everyone’s 
cheers. I can remember JB [senior 
Justin Belisario] chanting 
‘andiamo,’ a phrase we’ve used to 
pump each other up throughout the 
season. It felt amazing to be able to 
accomplish this for them. It was 
great that my first encounter with 
this rivalry turned out victorious. 

Roberti also won his doubles 
match with junior Michael Kelly-Sell, 
8-1, over their opponents from Wash- 
ington. The Shoremen, however, were 
able to pick up the doubles point, as 
both the No. 1 and No. 2 pairings 
from Hopkins were unable to come 
up with victories. Heading into 
singles, Washington held the 1-0 ad- 
vantage. f 

The Blue Jays picked up singles 
wins at the No. 2 position, where 
freshman Kevin Ma won his match 


(6-1, 6-3). Belisario won his match in 
straight sets at No. 5, and junior Jus- 
tin Lee won his match at No. 6 in the 


same dominant fashion (6-0, 6-0). It 
was Roberti’s match that finished last, 


however, and set off the celebration 
for the Blue Jays. 

The Washington win came on the 
heels ofan importantwin in Philadel- 
phia for the men. Hopkins traveled to 
Haverford and defeated the Fords 5- 
0. Freshman Chanont Vasoontara, 
the No. 1 singles player for the Blue 
Jays, won his match 6-2, 6-4, and also 
won his doubles match with his part- 
ner freshman Matt Naftilan. The 
doubles win concluded a sweep for 
the Blue Jays, as sophomore Nick 
Kennedy and partner Belisario won 
8-4 at number two, and Ma and 
Roberti won at three. 

Ma, Naftilan and Belisario each 
won their respective singles matches 
as well. The Fords were unable to take 
a set from the Blue Jays, however the 
last two matches were called due to 
darkness. The Fords were ranked 
ahead of the Blue Jays regionally, so 
the win helped the men move up in 
the rankings. 

On Sunday, the men continued 
their winning ways with an impres- 
sive ‘W’ over Franklin & Marshall, 
which has always been known for 
its tradition of winning. The Blue 
Jays swept the Diplomats 5-0, with 
the last two matches rained out. The 
win moved the Jays to 7-2 overall, 
and 3-0 in Centennial Conference 
play. 

“Tt’s great being able to start out 3- 
0 in the conference because the team 
is able to build momentum into the 
end of the season,” Roberti said. “We 
had a great spring break, playing 
tough matches against quality oppo- 
nents, and we felt ready to face three 
of the toughest teams in the confer- 
ence. Any loss throughout the season 


The women’s tennis team is now 4-1 overall and 1-0 in the conference. 


would negate all of our hard work in 
winning the match against Washing- 
ton, however, and may end our hope 





for a conference championship. You | 


never know what to expect from a 
team, and we can’t let down our 
guard.” 

The women’s tennis team also had 
avery successful week. The Blue Jays 
played against Goucher on Sunday 
on the Homewood campus, and shut 
out their opponent in a 6-0 win. Se- 
nior Michelle Liang, the No. 1 singles 
player for Johns Hopkins, won her 
match 6-3, 6-0. Senior Veranda Jerath 
also won at No. 2 singles for the Blue 
Jays (6-4, 4-6, 10-4). Tonya Gulnick, 
Becky Busch, Mary Gorski, and 
Meghan Hasenauerall picked up wins 
for Hopkins. 

The women’s team started their im- 
pressive week with a win over Wash- 
ington College. The women defeated 
their opponentsbyascoreof6-3. Jerath, 
at No. 2 singles, led the way for the Blue 
Jaysasshewoninsingles6-4, 6-2, which 
preceded a 8-3 win in doubles with 
partner freshman Stephanie Carr. Liang 
and Busch teamed to win their doubles 
match as well, 8-4. 

“The women are really plugging 
along,” said Willenborg. “We have a 
really big weekend coming up, with 
important matches against 
Muhlenburg and Swarthmore. We 
beat Salisbury, who was a top 10 team 
in our region, but now we have two 
teams coming up who are both top 
five. The guys’ big weekend was last 
weekend. This is the girls’ big week- 
end.” 

The womenimproved to 4-1 over- 
all, and 1-0 in Centennial Conference 


play. 
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Hopkins’ starting line-up of senior 
co-captain Chris Watson, senior Tom 
Garvey and junior Matt Pinto held 
UNC’s first string attack unit to one 
goal and two assists overall. 
Schwartzman made 12 saves overall, 
including seven in the second half of 
the game. 

The five goals scored by UNC were 
the lowest number allowed by the 
Hopkins defense this year. 

Friday night the Jays again face a 
No.2-ranked team, this time unde- 
feated Duke. The Blue Devils and the 
Blue Jays are the only two undefeated 
teams in D-] Lacrosse at this point in 
the season. Before Virginia’s loss to 
Hopkins all three were undefeated. 

Hopkins hosts Duke at 8 p.m. 
“Ttll be a playoff type atmosphere, 
and we’re all excited to have the No. 
2-ranked team in the country come 
to Homewood,” said Harrison. As 
with the Virginia home game, 
record crowds of students in the 
new student section, “the Nest,” are 
expected, 


CONTINUED From Pace A12 

the boardin all but two innings. Two 
Shoremen, senior John Schmidtand 
junior Mike Parton, had four hits 
apiece against shaky Blue Jay pitch- 
ing. The only bright spots for 
Hopkins were Long’s two hits, in- 
cluding his homer and four runs 
batted in, Sanzillo’s solo blast in the 
seventh, and freshman reliever Paul 
Martone’s perfect ninth with a 
strikeout. 

The freshman pitchers have been 
one of the nicest surprises of the sea- 
son thus far. Together, the quintet of 
Martone, Joe Zaccaria, Ryan 
Kuhlman, Patrick Steffee and Brian 
Duddie have an ERA of 2.43 over 33.1 
innings with 32 strikeouts. Zaccaria, 
having struck out seven over fourand 
a third without allowing a run, has 
been used in the closer role, record- 
ing the save in the 4-2 against Rutgers 
Newark. “The freshman class has a 
lot of talent,” said senior left fielder 
and co-captain Eric Nigro. 

Nigro, too, had a big week, big 
enough to earn him Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week hon- 
ors. Nigro has been the Jay’s hottest 
hitter, and opposing pitchers 
couldn’t keep him in the park. He 
had three round-trippers in the 13- 
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Babb scores 700th 
career win this week 


6 home win against Dickinson, and 
then added another in Friday’s loss. 
He currently leads the team with six 
home runs, along with sporting a 
.333 average, 15 RBI, and a 1.146 
OPS. 

But Nigro’s hot bat couldn’t carry 
the team past Dickinson and 
Washington.“We haven’t had clutch 
hits in situations where we need runs,” 
he said. The two conference losses 
have left Hopkins tied with Washing- 
ton for seventh in the standings, be- 
hind a 3-0 Haverford in first. All of 
Hopkins’ losses so far have been tre- 
mendous upsets, with the only ranked 
opponent being York, No. 21 in Divi- 
sion IIlin thelast poll. Hopkinsentered 
the season ranked No. 2 and fell to No. 
7 evenbeforethe two mostrecentlosses. 

But the players are still confident 
that they simply haven’t hit their stride 
yet. “Weareby far the better team [com- 
pared to Washington],” said 
Winterling. “Goodnewsis thatit’s early 
in the season and we have time to get 
where we want to be. I still expect us to 
finish in first place in the conference.” 

Hopkins will get another chance 
at home against Washington on Fri- 
day at 3:30 p.m. before heading to 
Franklin & Marshall Saturday for a 
conference doubleheader. 
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Head Coach Bob Babb and the Blue Jays are now. 1-2 in.the conference. 


Alumni Association 
Offers Student Grants 


The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association offers grants for 
community service and student services projects. 


Undergraduate and graduate students are encouraged to 
apply. The maximum funding amount for all grants is 
$1500. For more information contact Eileen Fader at 


410-516-5185 or efader@jhu.edu. 


Grant applications can be found online at 
www.alumni.jhu.edu/students. Summer/Fall 2005 
applications must be submitted to the Alumni Office by 
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Alumni 


It all begins with you. 


April 15, 2005. 





The Johns Hopkins University 


Alumni Association 
www.alumni.jhu.edu 






CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Baseball vs. Washington 3:30 p.m. 
M. Lacrosse vs. Duke 8 p.m. 
MONDAY 
Baseball vs. TCNJ 3:30 p.m. 





Baseball now 11-4 
with 7-5 home win 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Head Coach Bob Babb scored his 
700th career win Wednesday after- 
noon when the Blue Jays defeated 
Shenandoah 7-5 in non-conference 
basball action. Senior third baseman 
Paul Long scored two home runs in 
the win. Hopkins scored six runs in 
the first four innings to jumped to 
an early lead. The win came on the 
heels of a 15-5 loss against Wash- 
ington College. 

“They outplayed us today. That’s 
all there is to it,” said senior center 
fielder and co-captain Paul 


Winterling after Tuesday’s loss. This 
defeat is Hopkins’ third in five games 
and second in a row against a Cen- 
tennial Conference opponent. Af- 


LOOKING FOR AN EXCITING JOB? 
GOOD. BECAUSE RED BULL IS LOOKING 
FOR A STUDENT BRAND MANAGER. 
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ter Wednesday’s win their record | 
stands at 11-4, 1-2 in conference. | 
Before losing Friday’s contest away 
against Dickinson 8-7, the Jays had 
won 30 consecutive conference 
games, 

Hopkins was yet again victimized 
by shoddy defense, and only one of | 
five Blue Jay pitchers left the mound | 
unscathed. After grabbing an early 
lead in the first from a Long home 
run, his second in two games after 
hitting the game winner in the 
eighth against Rutgers-Newark on 
Monday, sophomore starter Ryan | 
Lanpher was touched for four runs 
in the bottom of the frame. He 
walked two and gave up three hits, 
including two doubles. The last of 
the four runs was the first of six 
unearned for Washington, after 
sophomore catcher Rob Sanzillo let 
up a passed ball for the first of three 
Hopkins errors on the day. Other 
errors came from Long, senior first 
baseman and co-captain Mike 
Durgala, and junior second 
baseman Corey Gleason. Poor de- 
fense has plagued the Blue Jays for 
the entire season, as nearly a third 
of the runs they have allowed (20 to 
64 total) have been unearned. 

Hopkins never got close after 
Washington broke out in the first. 
“We just didn’t perform in all aspects 
of the game,” said Winterling. The 
Shoremen pounded the Jays through- 
out the entire game, putting runs on 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Athlete of the Week, se- 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Blue Jays continued their rule 
of the number one spot in Division I 
Lacrosse this past week with wins over 
Albany and the University of North 
| Carolina. 

Witha 19-6 win over Albany Tues- 
day afternoon at Homewood field the 
Blue Jays tied the school record for 
home wins, which currently stands at 
31. Sophomore attacker Jake Byrne 
scored a career-high five goals and 





added two assists against the Great 








Red Bull is on the lookout for a Student Brand Manager. An SBM is a 
reliable and motivated student whose responsibilities include relationship 
building, brand development on campus, and having a great time. (OK, 
that last one may not technically be a “responsibility” but we’re going to 
hold you to it anyway.) 


Our expectations from you are the following: 


© You’re going into your second year or higher at this school. 
* You have a good knowledge of when/where things are happening. 

_ © You’re interested in marketing and have good communication skills. 
* You’re outgoing and have an entrepreneurial spirit. 
* You can connect with different kinds of people. 
* You have a flexible schedule. 


Does this sound like you? If so, then please go to: www.redbullu.com. 
yah 


4) 2005 Red Bull North Asmericn, Une, All rights reserved, 





Johns Hopkins 
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Danes. Senior midfielder Joe Male 
also scored a career-high four goals 
in Johns Hopkins’ seventh win of the 
season. The Blue Jays currently hold 
a 7-0 record, while Albany dropped 
to 5-3. 

“Albany’s a top 20 team and that’s 
the way we prepared and went into 
the game,” said senior midfielder and 
co-captain Kyle Harrison. “They have 
some talented players and are capable 
of beating some of the best team in 
the nation. Fortunately, we came out 
with emotion and energy, and we were 
able to jump out to an early lead.” 























IMAGINE a place where you can go to meet with friends...dine with 
family...shop with sisters. Imagine Harbor East. Where President 
Street meets Aliceanna Street, There, the good times, the fun and the 
romance ct beg Harbor East. Then new center of activity in Baltimore. 
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With one goal and five assists for a 
career-high six points Harrison sur- 
passed the 100 career point mark 
against Albany. He now has 66 goals 
and 38 assists. 

Hopkins led right from the start in 
the match-up. After the first quarter 
they were up 7-1 after goals from 
Malo, freshman midfielder Paul 
Rabil, Byrne and Harrison. Hopkins 
controlled seven of eight face offs 
during the period. Overall they won 
17 of 29 face offs. The Jays led in all 
aspects of the game, except in saves. 
Sophomore Jesse Schwartzman made | 
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DID YOU KNOW? 








Tampa Bay centerfielder Alex Sanchez is 
the first MLB player to be suspended for 
steroids. Sanchez will miss the first 10 
games of the season. He hit two home runs 
in 2004. 


nine saves and allowed four goals be- 
fore freshman Graydon Locey went 
into goal for the first time this season 
in the final minutes of the fourth quar- 
ter and made two saves. Albany’s 
goalie made 13 saves. Schwartzman 
and the Hopkins defense have now 
held six of their seven opponents to 
seven goals or less this season. Their 
overtime 13-12 win at Syracuse was 
the only exception. 

17 seconds into the second quar- 
ter sophomore Jamison Koesterer 
scored a goal before freshman 
CONTINUED ON Pace. 
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Senior midfielder Kyle Harrison and freshman attackman Kevin Hunley join their teammates as they celebrate yet another goal on Homewood Field. 


M. Lacrosse still No. 1 after two wins 
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Baltimore baseball by the Harbor | 


Camden Yards and Orioles history through the eyes of a nostalgic native New Yorker 


grew up with the Baltimore 

Orioles. Because I’m a New 

Yorker this must sound 

strange, but when one hears 

about certain details in my 
childhood it should come of no sur- 
prise. The biggest influence on this 
birds love was and still is my father: 
a Brooklyn-born Jersey boy who 
broke ranks with his Dodger-lov- 
ing family and started rooting for 
the Orioles back in their glory days 
in the 1960s. 

Then the O’s, led by Boog Powell, 
Jim Palmerand the Robinsons (Frank 
and Brooks), played in the old Me- 
morial Stadium and were pennant 
contenders every year, and won the 
series in 66 and 70. My father never 
stopped rooting for the Orioles, 
though since 1983 (the last time the 
Orioles were in the World Series) his 
ardor for his team has declined as 
each year they fail to bring home Oc- 
tober glory. 

However, two events since 1983 
struck a blow to my father’s zeal for 
his team more directly than lack of a 
championship; one, the beloved 
home of the Baltimore Orioles for 35 
years, Memorial Stadium, was torn 
down in 1992 as the Orioles had 
moved into their new home in 
Camden Yards. 

Secondly, his sons, my brother 
Ben and I, followed his lead and 
broke ranks with their father. We 
chose to become Mets fans — the 
very team that many say robbed the 
Orioles of the World Series back in 
1969. 

These two events eventually co- 
incide, but I'll get to that later. First, 
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No matter who you're rooting for, you'll be a fan of the atmosphere and view at B’more’s Camden Yards. 


to a description of Camden Yards. 
As aman who can bea tad resistant 
to change, my dad was a little am- 
bivalent about this new-fangled 
Camden Yards, a few blocks from 
the Inner Harbor. He had grown up 
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Camden Yards, finished in 1992, served as a model for future stadiums. 

















with the old concrete majesty of Me- 
morial Stadium, a ballpark actually 
made entirely of concrete that was 
built during and resembled the 
retro-sheik architectural style of the 
1960s. 

Camden Yards is the child of 
former Baltimore Mayor William 
Donald Schaffer, who became Goy- 
ernor of Mary- 
landin the 1980s, 
and _ pushed 
plans through. AARON 
the state legisla- 


build it _ _ two blocks from 
separate Babe Ruth’s 
football stadium birthplace (a 


(now M&T Bank Stadium). Con- 
struction for Camden Yards began in 
1989, was finished by 1992, and the 
stadium that runs 333 feet along the 
left-line, 320 feet along right field and 
407 feet dead center, where one can 
purchase tickets for as little as $8 per 
seat or as much as $45 per person, 
(but where a hot dog costs around $5 
no matter where you sit), came with 
the final cost of $110 million. 
Camden Yards is retro, but to an 
era before that of Memorial Stadium 
and the baby-boomer generation, it 
is small, directly located in the city, 
and resembles Ebbets Field in Brook- 
lyn, and the baseball parks of the 1930s 
and the era of the greatest generation. 
Built with a brick facade, a field 
comprised of Maryland bluegrass, 
and a 48,000-person capacity (as 
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Students respond to additional 
weekend Collegetown shuttle stop 


BY EMILY YOON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


With the recent introduction of a 
weekend shuttle to the Inner Harbor, 
Hopkins and the Collegetown net- 
work are saving students the usual 
$20 it takes for a round trip to the 
popular dining and tourism spot. Not 
too shabby — that’s enough for a 
filling meal and some cheesecake to 

0. 
Thanks to the demands of many 
Hopkins students last year, the Bal- 
timore Collegetown shuttle has in- 
cluded the Inner Harbor as one of 
its stops on weekends at the begin- 
ning of February. Friday nights, the 
shuttle makes stops at the Harbor 
between 5:30 p.m. and midnight. 
Saturdays, the shuttle makes stops 
from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Now 
that this demand has been met, stu- 
dents’ responses to the new service 
are mixed. 

Some students aren’t even aware 
of this resource that is available to 





ride yet. 
Sophomore Jonathan Edward, a 
one-time user of this newservice, said, 
“It’s nice because it’s free, and even 
though it takes a while, the wait isn’t 
incredibly long. 
Even though the shuttle is not al- 


eS 
It's nice because it’s 
free,and even though 
it takes a while, the 
wait isn’t incredibly 


long. 
— SOPHOMORE 
JONATHAN EDWARD 





ways on schedule, Edward said he 
would probably use the service again. 
Sophomore Wesley Fredericks has 
yet to take the shuttle to the Harbor 
and, in the past, has taken a taxi in- 
stead. “Supposedly itis unreliable and 
hasan inconvenient schedule. I think 
it would be great if they could get on 
top of stuff and make it reliable,” he 
said. 
Fredericks’ comments seem to 
echo many students’ complaints that 
theshuttle system frequently runslate, 


Ge 


especially on weekends. 

This common sentiment often re- 
sults in frustration, and students opt 
to take a cab to the Inner Harbor 
instead, since it is a relatively short 
distance from the Homewood Cam- 
pus and therefore does not require 
much cab fare. 

Though it seems that this new ser- 
vice has not been taken full advan- 
tage of by Hopkins students, Fresh- 
man Louis Young says this may be in 
part due to the cold weather. “When 
it gets warmer outside, I think more 
students will use it,” Young said. 

The other part of the under-utili- 


zation of this new service is pure un- 


awareness. 

Many students, despite massive e- 
mails from class officers and other 
such announcements, have no idea 
that the Collegetown shuttle has now 
included the Inner Harbor as one of 
its stops. : 

Despite some of the inconve- 
niences, such as the irregular sched- 
ule and long waits, it is still a free 
service, something which many 
penny-pinching college students find 
appealing. 

And though it is not currently 
fully utilized, as the weather slowly 
gets warmer and the news slowly 
spreads, more and more students, 
it seems, will find themselves mak- 
ing more and more use out of this 
new, and sometimes accommodat- 
ing service. 
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compared to Memorial Park’s | 
65,000), it provides an intimate set- 
ting for the fan, allowing some sitting 
in the field level seats to enjoy | 
America’s national pastime just feet | 
away from the action. | 

Camden Yards is the ballpark of | 
the Orioles of today. Since it opened 
critics have praised it, and it has 
served as a 
model for every 
ballpark built 
since its debut. 
It is located just 
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Baltimore native who entered pro- | 
fessional baseball in 1913 via the | 
then minor-league Baltimore Ori- 
oles), was home to the 1993 All-Star 
game, and Cal Ripken Jr.’s break- 
ing of Lou Gehrig’s record for most 
consecutive games played in 1995. 
It was this latter event that renewed 
my father’s interest in the Orioles, 
made my brother and I, and many 
boys across America that summer, 
temporary Orioles’ fans, and briefly 
reconciled an Oriole-rooting father 
with his Mets-loving sons. 

That summer my family and I 
visited Baltimore and took a tour of 
Camden Yards; after seeing noth- 
ing but Shea and Yankee Stadium 
for the last 10 years my family was 
awed at Oriole Park, the lush green 
vitality of the infield, and being able 
to sit in the dugout where Cal 
Ripken sat. 

That tour renewed my father’s 
interest in the Oriole’s and made 
temporary ‘birds fans out of my 
brother and I. Later that year the 
four of us (my dad, my brother, my 
mom, and I) watched and cheered 
in unison as Cal Ripken hit a home 
run in the third inning of his 2,133 
game, and cheered some more when 
the game went to the bottom of the 
fifth and Gehrig’s record was. offi- 
cially broken in Camden Yards. 

Because of my father’s love for 
the Orioles I grew with the majesty 
of the Baltimore Orioles ingrained 
in my head; because of a tour of 
Camden Yards and the breaking of 
the Jron Horse’s record by the Iron 
Man in September of 95 in the eyes 
of this Mets’ fan, that majesty came 
true. 
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Indulge your Inner 
tourist at the Harbor 


BY MELISSA ARTNAK 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


When the weather’s nice and you 
get the urge to branch out further 


| than Homewood and Charles Village, 
| the Inner Harbor offers more than 
| change of scenery. It’s no secret that 


the Harbor is filled with an assort- 
ment ofrestaurants, shops, entertain- 
ment and tourist traps, all of which, 
in conjunction with the spring 


| weather, might even make its visitors 
| forget that it’s still Baltimore. 


Harborplace Street Performers 


Smack in the middle of the 


| Harborplace, there’s an open area 
| with pseudo-bleacher seating where 
| different street performers show off 


their talents to passersby and moder- 
ately captive audiences alike. The ac- 
tual degree of entertainment value 
varies from day to day, butat the very 


| least, it’s worth pausing to see if it’s 
| worth sticking around. The quirky 


variety of performers range from per- 
cussionists to magicians to circus-like 
stuntmen, and technically it’s free to 
watch, though giving alittle donation 


_| to the performer is just the nice thing 


to do. 
The National Aquarium 


The most obvious tourist spot at 
the Inner Harbor, this is the place to 
fulfill any dreams of becoming the 
next Steve Zissou, or at least play a 
fantastic game of make believe. From 
octopi to sharks to eels, there are 
plenty of water-dwelling creatures to 
observe at the aquarium. Themed 
exhibits, ranging from “Upland 
Tropical Rain Forest” to “Maryland: 
Mountains to the Sea,” fill the four 
levels, plus you can make plans to 
check out a dolphin show. If you 
didn’t get to attend the school-spon- 
sored event last month, try going on 
Friday evenings, since discounted stu- 


. 
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Barnes and Noble 


Since Hopkins and its nearby sur- 
roundings currently lack a gigantic 
chain bookstore, the Barnes and 
Noble at the Harbor is the place to get 
a literature fix and, perhaps more 
importantly for some, a Starbucks fix. 
The rest of the Inner Harbor’s offer- 
ings tends to be bustling and some- 
what crowded, so the calm atmo- 
sphere of the bookstore will be a 
welcome change of pace. 


Shopping 


Though Towson Town Center 
tends to be the location of choice for 
a nearby comprehensive mall shop- 
ping experience, the Gallery at the 
Harborplace offers a few different 


stores in its mix. For those craving aJ. 
Crew fix, here’s the place to find the 
mecca of polo shirts, basic denim, 
and plaid everything. Also, there’s a 
Forever 21, the ideal store for finding 
clothes thatare destined to be fleeting 
trends at guiltless prices. It’s also a 
good place to stock up on the requi- 
site clubbing clothes — perhaps fora 
trip later on in the evening to the 
nearby Powerplant Live. And, al- 
though playing with microscopeslost 
its appeal after General Bio Lab, The 
Discovery Channel Store in 
Harborplace is still worth browsing, 
either for buying younger siblings’ 
gifts or just to relive a nerdy child- 
hood. The Inner Harbor in general is 
also the ultimate place to find cheesy 
Baltimore souvenirs, once buying 
Momand Dadstuff from the Hopkins 
store gets played out. 


Food 


Inner Harbor hasits share of chain 
restaurants that everyone has tried at 
least once during freshman year, in- 
cluding The Cheesecake Factory, its 
neighboring California Pizza Kitchen 
and, for the hormone-laden boys, 
Hooters. But, there are so many more 
dining options at the Harbor, espe- 
cially ones offering seafood fare, that 
lead to happy taste buds and satisfied 
stomachs. 

Though it is a popular chain res- 
taurant, McCormick and Schmick’s 
is a few steps up from the competi- 
tion. It’s on the pricey side, but well 
worth the money for the taste of the 
fresh fish it offers. 

At Rusty Scrupper, a moderately 
priced restaurant, there’s surfand turf 
galore , with a bit of extra emphasis 
on the surf part. The menu is filled 
with a variety of fresh fish, shrimp 
and crab options — or sometimesall 
three, at least with the Inner Harbor 
Trio dish. In typical Baltimore tradi- 
tion, crab meat, in its many forms, 
comprises some of the restaurant’s 


speciall na on to th ne 


the Harbor itself. 

For dessert, try the Fudgery and 
Vaccaro’s Italian Pastries. Located 
in the Gallery Mall, the Fudgery is a 
guaranteed sugar rush with its ex- 
tensive menu of glorious fudge of- 
ferings. Employees here sing and 
entertain customers while they wait 
for their candy — rumor has it that 
Sisqo, the diminutive fellow whose 
“Thong Song” still gets high 
schoolers on the dance floor at 
prom, worked and sang here before 
hitting the big time. 

Everyone’s favorite place in Little 
Italy, Vaccaro’s Italian Pastries, also 
has a home in the Gallery Mall. Sure, 
it may lack the sit-down dessert shop 
charm of its sister store, but the 
cannolisure taste the same. And that’s: 
what really matters. 
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VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/FILE PHOTO 
Crowds at B’more’s Inner Harbor walk among the touristy attractions. 
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he Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity is comprised of 
13 different campuses, 
eight academic divi- 
sions, andat least 18,000 
students worldwide. In the middle 
of this gigantic behemoth sits a small 
| little entity called the School of Arts 
and Sciences, which for too long 
has been treated by the administra- 


® | tion as just another piece of the 
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Former Secretary of Defense William S. Cohen met with Anwar Ibrahim in his office in the Pentagon in 1998. 


Political prisoner to become 
visiting professor at SAIS 


BY MATT HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A Malaysian proverb says, “The 
body pays for a slip of a foot.” 

In Anwar Ibrahim’s case, no one 
ever saw the foot slip, but everyone 
saw how the body paid. 

Until September of last year, 
Anwar (first names are last names in 
Malaysia) was simultaneously 
Malaysia’s most well-known politi- 
cal prisoner, and probably its most 
well-known politician. 

When he arrives at Hopkins’ 
School of Advanced International 
Studies (SAIS) later this year asa Vis- 
iting Distinguished Fellow, he will no 
doubt carry with him some illumi- 
nating stories on what it’s like to fall 
so far from so high. 

Anwar Ibrahim was born ima vil- 
lage on Penang, an island off the Ma- 
laysian coast—a secluded, steamy re- 
treat for his father, aformer politician 
himself. 

The nation was emerging from 


economy, cut back on much of the 
country’s investments and refused to 
spend government money to bail out 
failing businesses. Needless to say, it 
made him few friends, and soured his 
relationship with Mahathir. 

In 1998, fresh off being named 
“Asian of the Year” by Newsweek, 
Anwar accused President Suharto of 
Indonesia of embezzling his nation’s 
money and encouraged an investiga- 
tion into similar practices in Malay- 
sia. Mahathir was livid. On Septem- 
ber 2 of that year, Anwar was fired 
from the Cabinet. 

Days later, Anwar’s home was 
raided.and he was taken into police 
custody, appearing nine days later 
bruised and beaten to plead not guilty 
to charges of corruption and sodomy 
in a federal courtroom. 

The government paraded him in 


front of cameras, hoping that the sight 


ofhis thin, battered frame would drive 


home their victory over his support- | 


ers. Instead, a photo of a grinning 
Anwar, his swollen eye turned to- 


British rule, wards the cam- 
whichended in uum CT and_ his 
1963, leaving a : handheldhigh 
multicultural When Anwar arrives at with a sign of 
mix of ethnic ; victory, be- 
Malays, Chi- SAIS later this year as a camea symbol 


nese and Indi- 
ans. By the time 


Visiting Distinguished 


for the politi- 
cal opposition 


Anwar was a movement. 
college student, i It came as 
aa Fellow, he willno doubt 4.4. Or on 


had become 
centralized in 
the hands of the 
indigenous 
Malays, who 
went so far as to 
codify their 
power in the 
Constitution. 
This went 


carry with him some 
illuminating stories on 
what it’s like to fall so far 
from so high. 


shock when 
April 8, 2000, 
dawned and 
found Anwar, 
who only two 
years prior 
had been the 
nation’s most 
well-liked 
politician, 





over fine with 

Anwar, whose 

political lineage helped in the 

backrooms of the flashy capital of 

Kuala Lumpur, but worked out less 

winningly for the rural farming fami- 

lies in places like Penang. He took his 
first political steps by championing 
their cause, forming a student move- 

ment to agitate for countryside vil- 

lagers’ rights. 
~ With membership of his popular 

organization swelling, he threw his 
support behind the United Malays 

National Organization, the politi- 

cal party that had ruled Malaysia 

since: independence. An endorse- 
ment from Anwar did wonders for 
the party’s candidate, Mahathir bin 

Mohamad, who went on to become 

Prime Minister of the country in 

1981. - 

Needless to say, Mahathir re- 
warded the young upstart who had 
brought him waves of support from 
the younger generation. When Anwar 
became Minister of Finance in 1991 
and then Deputy Prime Minister in 
1993, politically-savvy Malaysians 
knew the safe bet for the next Prime 
Minister was the ambitious, young 
Anwar. / 

Under Mathathir, Malaysia ex- 
perienced a building spree that 
turned Kuala Lumpur from a 
crowded former British outpost to 
a financial capital, complete with 
modern glassy spires and major 
highways. Malaysian business 
soared as Mahathir encouraged 
moving away from the farms and 

“the fields and concentrated on the 
manufacture of computers and elec- 

_ tronics. . 

_ The boom e a bust during 
the Asian financial crisis in 1997, and 
Anwar, responsible for the country’s 


sentenced to 
six years in 
prison on corruption charges and 
nine years for sodomy. 

Kuala Lumpur erupted. People 
from all across the nation converged 
in the capital, reveling in a carnival- 
like atmosphere. With parents and 
children alike chanting and singing, 
police stormed the crowd and un- 
leashed the brunt of tear gas and ba- 
ton charges. 

Amnesty International and Hu- 
man Rights Watch condemned the 
trials. United States Vice President Al 
Gore waded in, calling the case oy 
show trial” that “mocked interna- 
tional standards of justice.” 

Evencriticism by the second-most 
powerful leader of the United States 
barely elicited more than a snicker 
from Mahathir, who responded to the 
charges by announcing, “We should 
fry [Gore]. Al Gore does not love 
Malaysia nor its people.” 

Ittook until 2004 for Anwar’scon- 
viction to be overturned, and he was 
released from prison after five years 
with extensive back injuries, a ruined 
name, and a new Prime Minister, 
Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, who was 
Mahathir’s hand-picked successor. 

His attempts to return to public 
life were rebuffed by the courts, who 
ruled that he faced a five-year ban 
from Malaysian politics. He won a 
small victory when the chief inspec- 
tor of police was sentenced to two 
months of prison for beating Anwar 
while he was blindfolded and chained 
to a bedpost. Yet with the ban on 
politics in place, Anwar packed up 
and left. Soon, he will move to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“SATS was one of the first organi- 
zations to make an offer to Anwar,” 
said Bridget Welsh, Assistant Profes- 





sor of Southeast Asia Studies at the 
school. “We feel very lucky to get 
him.” 

While Mr. Anwar will be con- 
tinuing on to Georgetown in Au- 
gust, he hopes to make his time at 
Hopkins worthwhile. “His visit 
comes at a great time,” says Profes- 
sor Welsh. “People have a tendency 
to overlook the struggle for democ- 
racy and the amazing diversity of 
Southeast Asia. I believe Anwar will 
help to foster a better understand- 
ing.” 

It’s uncertain when Anwar will re- 
turn to Malaysia. For now, though, 


he has a safe haven and, most impor- | 


tantly, an audience eager to hear what 
he has learned. 


Just a friend’ can be tricky to end 


“or s’mores at XandO’s, and the 
friend thinks that they’re just still 


How would I know if starting a 
relationship with a friend (ok, a pretty 
good friend) would be worth the pos- 
sible risk of the move going sour and 
landing us in a really awkward posi- 
tion? Whenorhowdo you know there’s 
more than a friendship at stake? 

—Stuck in the Friend Zone 


onventional wisdom says 

don’t do it. But it also 

says no white after Labor 

Day, no underage drink 

ing and no premarital 
sex. And how many of those rules do 
you adhere to? 

Think about it for a minute—if 
you decide that you aren’t going to 
date friends because all of your friend- 
ships are “too important,” what kind 
ofa dating pool does that leave you! It 
leaves you with everyone you don’t 
know — so you will have to assess 
each person’s viability as a date be- 
fore you get to know him or her as a 
friend. 

Secondly, you are left with all the 
people who you know but who didn’t 
pass the friend test. Buthey, since you 
can’t date your friends, you might as 
well date that annoying kid who al- 
ways asks to borrow your notes in the 
library. 

The first option soundslike you're 
a really desperate Jewish girl taking 
the husband thing a bit too seriously 
— as for the second, I’m not even 
going to justify it with a disparaging 
comment. 

So why would you want to put 
yourself through this? 

On the pro side, the fact that s/he 
is your friend means that s/he has 
seen you at your worst, be it at MSE 
ona Sunday morning or praying to 
the porcelain gods the night be- 
fore—and yet s/he is still there for 
you. 

You trust him/her with most of 
your important gossip and you'll 
chill with him/her in your pjs — 
sometimes at PJ’s — without break- 
ing a sweat. 

I’m going to take a guess that 
since you’re writing me instead of 
getting out there and actually dat- 
ing your friend, that when you see 
the friend, one or a combination of 
the following situations come to 
mind. 

Number one: You're friends for a 
while and one of you hints that you 
want something more. Ata party, in 
some slick way, you both end up in 
the kitchen or momentarily ina quiet 
hallway, or just drunk in a frat base- 
ment. 


Either way, inhibitions are low- . 


ered enough to hookup and then the 


| puzzle. 

In recent weeks, many faculty 
| members have started to come out 
and argue against this vision of the 
university. 

They say that the Arts and Sci- 
ences school is the heart and soul of 
Hopkins, upon 
which the 


cut your budgets. There is no outside 
help, no handholding, no tender lov- 
ing care. 

Notall faculty members think this 
sort of system is the best option. 


ISHAI Vic 
How To IMPROVE 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


“I would say it’s a huge problem, 
the decentralized nature of Hopkins,” 
said Professor Jonathan Bagger, 


Krieger should be the core 


Hopkins’ reputation will improve if we focus on Arts & Sciences 


the way the university is run. Dissent 
and unrest are brewing. 

“I am concerned that money is 
being found for non-academic pur- 
poses but is more difficult to come by 
for teaching and research,” said Pro- 
fessor Robert Kargon, of the History 
of Science and Technology Depart- 
ment. 

Political Science Chairman Mat- 
thew Crenson said that he is con- 
cerned about the current financial 
situation of the School of Arts and 
Sciences. As money gets eaten up by 
non-academic projects like the new 
$186 million dollar accounting sys- 
tem, he feels that academics have suf- 
fered. 

“Students 
don’t come here 
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| reputationand 
standing of all 
the divisions 
and campuses 
depends. It de- j eS 

| serves more re- 9p. 
sources andat- 
tention than it 
currently re- 
ceives. 

I, for one, 
agree with 
them. 

At Hopkins, 
every division 
(i.e. Medical 
School, SAIS, 
Engineering, 
and so on) is 
run like an in- 








| because we have 
| a good account- 
ing system. Fac- 
ulty don’t come 
here because we 
have a good ac- 
counting sys- 
tem. Theadmin- 
istration seems 
to have lost sight 
of that,” he said. 
Every divi- 
sion pays ap- 
proximately 
four percent of 
| itsrevenue tothe 
centraladminis- 
| trative office 
| thatruns theen- 
| tire university. 








| dependent 
fiefdom: each 
one is respon- 
sible for finding its own funding and 
resources. 

You bring in the students and the 
| grants: you win. You fail to bring in 
| revenues or start to run up deficits: 





movie inevitably cuts to the happy 
dating and continued strong friend- 
ship. 

Not quite as happy scenario num- 
ber two: you get the message to your 
friend that you’re interested, and s/ 
heignoresit. You feel really awkward 
for a while, but things eventually go 
back to normal. 

Really bad situation number 
three: You end up in the kitchen/ 
hallway/basement situation from 
number one, but things don’t work 
out as well, and you end up losing a 
really good friend. 








ORGASMIC | 
CHEMISTRY 


From personal experience, I can 
tell you that number one and num- 
ber three are viable possibilities. 
Judging from friends’ anecdotes, the 
bounce-back (number two) does 
occasionally happen, but the happy 
ending takes a lot of work from both 
people. 

If there were a test other than your 
own intuition to see if someone liked 
you back, the world would bea better 
place. But we're a “survival of the 
fittest” civilization, so let the games 
begin. 

1 am generally a fan of the 
straightforward approach, but I’ve 
seen one too many times where 
someone asks a ‘friend’ to a movie 





AZ EL LIEA ZEEE A 
WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS-LETTER 


chairman of the Physics Department. 
“It’s a huge problem for the 
Homewood schools.” 

A small number of professors are 
beginning to more vocally criticize 





going outas friends. So they accept, 
and accidentally walk into a situa- 
tion where they are completely 
blindsided—nota good way to start 
a strong relationship. 

Soletme suggest that you try play- 
ing some girly games—a little detec- 


"tive work can go a long way. 


Do not—under any circum- 
stances—regress back to middle 
school and send a friend with the “X 
likes you, do you like them?” mis- 
sion. One word: awkward. 

A much better situation would 
be to just plant the seed of the idea. 
Find a mutual, trusted friend who 
can actually repeat the definition of 
the word tact back to you, and have 
them ask if the other person is in- 
terested in youinamore subtle fash- 
ion. 

Something along the lines of, 
“What was us up between you two 
(insert last time all chilled together)? 
Areyouinterested? Ijust gotastrange 
vibe from both of you.” 

Follow their conversation up with 
more direct “I’m into you” activities 
— i.e. hanging out with them without 
a group. Don’t come on too strong, 
but let your friend put the pieces to- 
gether and gauge how that person 
responds, 

Ifyou get nothing, your friend is 
either too dense, or is trying to tell 
you how he/she feels about being 
more than just friends. Often the 
two are not easily confused — it’s 
just that we ignore the responses we 
don’t like. 

So feel free to go for a friend, but 
take it slow. Dating a friend is a whole 
lot better than starting off a random 
relationship from a Thursday night 
at Iguana Cantina, but the reason we 
don’t do it is because you have a lot 
more to lose. 

Don’tlookat friendships as some- 
thing so fragile. As long as you take 
things slow, you should be able to 
remain friends — afterall those rough 
nights you two have been through 
together, if you're still friends, you'll 
remain that way. 


day, the departments thatcomprise 
it remain the intellectual linch 





That percentage 
has risen from 
two percent in 
the past several years. 

Crenson and other professors, 
including Kargon, have called for 
an independent audit of the admin- 
istration and greater transparency 
on how this money is spent. 

President Brody needs to take 
these concerns very seriously. 

What the administration and 
others may not understand is that 
the Artsand Sciences holds a unique 
position at the university: To this 





of the entire academic establish- 
ment. History. Biology. Political 
Science. English. What would we be 
withouta strong foundation in these 
departments? 

Would the Johns Hopkins name, 
which has been extended to a cor- 
nucopia of Business, Education, and 
Masters programs, still hold the 
same cachet that it does today? 

The School of Arts and Sciences is 
indeed the heart of this university and 
needs to be treated as such. We can- 
not expect it to bring in as much 
money as the medical school, SAIS, 
or the Applied Physics Laboratory. 

That is why the university needs to 
begin centralizing its resources and 
start allocating them to the divisions 
which are most central to its exist- 
ence and which need it most. 

If we ignore the Arts and Sciences, 


| if we don’t provide it with the re- 


sources it needs to thrive and suc- 
ceed, the reputation of the entire uni- 
versity will suffer. 

“The reputation of the Arts and 
Sciences and Engineering schools 
play acrucial partin the reputation of 
the university as a whole,” said his- 
tory professor Judith Walkowitz. 
“That’s the reigning way of thinking 
in academia.” 

Before Harvard University there 
was Harvard College. The same goes 
for Yale. At both institutions, the col- 
lege remains the center of attention, 
while at the same time both institu- 
tions have developed world-class 
graduate programs. At Johns 
Hopkins, we should not neglect the 
college at the center of the university. 
The effects of a strong core multiply 
exponentially and will bolster the en- 
tire institution. A healthy heart keeps 
the whole body running. 

If we want to maintain the level of 
excellence that Hopkins has champi- 
oned for so long, we need to divert 
resources from wealthier divisions to 
the Homewood campus. 

While the rapidly growing student 
body now tops over 4,000 under- 
graduates, the size of the faculty has 
remained relatively stagnant. Inauni- 
versity this size it is very easy to be- 
come engrossed in the affairs of other 
divisions and campuses, especially in 
a school that is so spread out geo- 
graphically, 

Butlet there benomisunderstand- 
ing: the Arts and Sciences is the cor- 
nerstone of Johns Hopkins. Ifthe ad- 
ministration ignores its financial 
needs for too long and treats it as just 
another one of many children, things 
will get bad in ahurry, 
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KEVIN CLARK/NEWS-LETTER 


Koffee Therapy provides a therapeutic experience for java lovers who are fed up with mainstream cafes. 


Koffee Therapy is a cathartic cafe 


s you can tell from the 

photograph, the art on 

the walls at Koffee 

Therapy, a new down 

town café and trend- 
magnet, does not suck. In cafés, the 
art is usually crap. It’s usually some 
not very talented local artist that 
stays up far too long and just clashes 
with everything on top of not get- 
ting sold. This art is actually good. 
Nearly everything about Koffee 
Therapy is like other cafés, but ac- 
tually good. 

Usually I eschew ambience in my 
review — I like to focus on what’s 
in front of me rather than window- 
dressing. This hip place, though, 
has ambience in spades. Theartisn’t 
the only thing going, either. 

The décor generally is the apo- 
theosis of hipster, with a few pieces, 
patterns and colors that don't re- 
ally jive with everything else and 
give that hipster edge. There’s a 
basement with space-age plastiform 
chairs and red walls, and they book 
good local bands, and seriously 
good jazz, including Mike 
Formanek, head of the Jazz depart- 

ment at Peabody. = 


24%, 











cafe is a renovated row house front 
room. The ceilings are high, and 
the molding on the ceiling is an- 
tique plaster of serious quality. 

There’s even a good 19th-cen- 
tury-looking lighting fixture hang- 
ing from the middle of the plaster 
flourishes, above and to the side of 
a brown couch whose former in- 
carnation was on the set of The Ice 
Storm, or insome 70s psychologist’s 
waiting room. 

When you go in, the proprietor 
will show you around, talk up the 
upcoming calendar, expand on his 
plans for the future, including a re- 
ception for the artist currently be- 
ing represented, complete with his 
own curator (part of the reason the 
art is, well, good) and a further ex- 
panded menu. He talks a good game 
— hence my review of the place — 

basically by listing true things. This 
is the sort of sales pitch I love — it’s 
second only to a farmer in a market 
last August who handed me half an 
ear of corn without saying a word. I 
took a bite ten paces out — and 
turned around to buy a dozen ears. 

One of the problems, though, 
with a place this young, is that low 
traffic equals stale coffee. The ca- 
rafes should be emptied every 45 
minutes — in high traffic shops and 
at high traffic times of day thatisn’t 
a problem, but with new places in 
the middle of the afternoon, the 
coffee’s going to be alittle too acidic, 

“a little too bitter, unless you’re 
lucky. But when you are lucky 
enough to get a fresh cup, and the 
frequency of that luck will just go 
up with time, it’s acup of coffee like 
at any other café, only better. 

The menu is small, and in the 
last week had quadrupled in size 
from a single spinach pie — and a 
good one too — to include also a 
meat pie and two fairly inventive 
sandwiches. | say fairly inventive 
— they do include the two trendi- 
est of the trendy sauces today, one 
per sandwich. 

But the spinach pie. Most reci- 
pes for this sort of thing instruct 
you to put spinach ina blind-baked 
crust with a lot of milk and graham 
cracker crumbs and only a little 
cheese.-Most recipes try to be 
healthy. Koffee Therapy, merci- 
fully, does not. There’s spinach in 
there to be sure, and there’s a green 
color going on, sort of, but mostly 

it’s a pie crust filled with cheese. 
This is what’s supposed to happen 
— accompany spinach with a fla- 


vorful dairy product that has the 


viscosity too, not milk thickened 
‘with crumbs. I did not try to meat 


e's 


hag i < ca are z 8 = ro on 


rustica, but I have faith it is of a 
similarly healthy view when it comes 
to cholesterol (I do not say ‘healthy’ 
in the manner of ‘heart-healthy’ or 
‘healthy eating’ or, god forbid, 
‘health food’; I meana ‘healthy view 
when it comes to cholesterol’ in the 
manner of a ‘healthy and liberated 
view of sexuality’). 

The sandwiches are both pressed 


KEVIN CLARK 
FooD FOR THOUGHT 





in a European-style panini grill. 
Good idea. One is a Mumbai club 
sandwich, and the other is called an 
Athens. The Athens contains pesto 
mayonnaise (trendy sauce number 
one), feta cheese (which melts in 
the sandwich press and makes youa 
happy eater), tomatoes, and myriad 
other things which usually come free 
in normal sandwiches. 

This is a veggie-friendly sandwich 
upon which can be piled bacon or 
turkey for alittle extra on the price (it 
bears mentioning that the food is a 

Ay 2 
the same punch as pesto, but is 
cheaper and keeps its color longer, 
and can beleft open to the air at room 
temperature. It is a popular sauce. 
Trendy sauce two is chipotle pep- 
per mayonnaise (mayos are just 
stable and cheap for restaurants. 
Modified mayo is a good bet when 
you'd otherwise have to cook some- 
thing difficult). On the Mumbai club 
sandwich, which has ham, turkey 


- and bacon, the chipotle mayo works 
decently well, blending through it’s 
tang the three meats notinto acom- 
posite whole — that would bea bor- 
ing sandwich — but into a varied, 
though unified whole. Why is this 
called a Mumbai club, you ask? Be- 
cause you can get it on bread that is 
ostensibly naan with Indian spices 








Turning a page on illiteracy 


Greater Homewood Community Corp. st 


BY JESSICA BYLANDER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Last time the U.S. Census checked, 
nearly two-fifths of Baltimore City 
adults had never received a high school 
diploma. According to 1990 data, more 
than 20 percent of adults read at or 
belowa fifth-grade level. Only Detroit, 
the Bronx, Miami and Trenton could 
claim literacy rates than Baltimore. 

Centers, programs, even religious 
movements have surfaced through- 
outthe country to fight illiteracy. And 
though you may not have realized it, 
you’ve probably walked past one of 
them every day. 

Inside the University Baptist 
Church on North Charles Street, 
you'll find the headquarters of anon- 


| profit neighborhood organization 
| called Greater Homewood Commu- 


embedded init. The flavor here does | 
add to the sandwich. That’s what | 


makes it an inventive dish — why 
would one expect to find American 
cold cuts, a European sandwich 


grill, and a chipotle mayonnaise all | 


in Mumbai (otherwise known as 
Bombay, for those who don’t own 
maps). 

This naan has never seen the in- 
side ofa tandoor — but you have to 
abandon authenticity for quality. I 
was going over the difference be- 
tween this naan and real naan in my 
head, all the while enjoying the 
sandwich, which is what counts. 


nity Corporation. Founded in 1969, 
Greater Homewood’s mission is to 
strengthen the 40 neighborhoods of 
North Baltimore that represent about 
a tenth of the city’s population — a 
massive undertaking. They rent the 
church space to provide offices and 
classrooms for their Adult Literacy 
and English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL) Program. 

The AdultLiteracy Program, started 
in 1989, provides local adults with nec- 
essary reading, writing, math, and En- 
glish language skills. Once almost ex- 
clusively volunteer-based, the program 
was recently granted funding to hire 
professional, paid instructors. 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
reported in 1996 that 42 million adult 
Americans cannot read, while 50 mil- 
lionare limited toan elementary school 
level. With the number of functionally 
illiterate adults increasing by over two 
million people each year, organizations 


| like Greater Homewood have become 


That’s what this place is about — | 


the proprietor wants to do some- 
thing fun, and play movies, have 
concerts, art openings, whatever. 


This is a place to keep your eye on. 







Koffee Therapy Cafe 


6. E. Franklin Street 
Phone: (410) 752-1383 
Location: Mt. Vernon 


Hours: 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 














how to use 


ow carbs, high carbs, good 

carbs, bad carbs? Who even 

knows these days? This 

whole carbohydrate con- 

trol thing has been making 
people crazy for the past four years. 
I’m sick of it and it’s time to end the 
madness! What people don’t under- 
stand is that carbs, in general, are all 
very different. You just 


Dont cut your energy: 


carbs right 


that dips quickly belownormal, caus- 
ing us to feel hungry all over again. So 
even though we may have eaten a 
high calorie meal, we are still hungry 
and will most likely eat again. 

In addition to being hungry all 
over again, the decrease in blood 
sugar kills your energy. This is the 
reason that you find yourself yawn- 

ing halfway through 





can’t cut them all out! 
This week we'll dive 
into the whole carb-in- 
. sanity and attempt to 
shed some light on the 
differences between 
nice carbs and mean 
ones. 
If I had to oversim- 
plify the entire eating/ 
fat story I would say 








your workout if you 
have a pre-workout 
soda or drink one of 
those trendy carbohy- 
drate drinks. The soda 
pumps the blood 
stream with plenty of 
carbohydrates. Your 
body releases insulin 
to regulate all of this 
newblood sugar levels 
in the blood. Our little 








this: It’s all about the | 
Glycemic Index. The 
Glycemic Index (GI) 
was originally devel- 
oped for diabetics, but 
the GI can be useful to 
many athletes looking 
for sustained energy 
and better recupera- 
tion. The glycemic in- 
dex (GI) ranks carbo- 
hydrates based on how 
much they raise blood sugar. The val- 
ues range from 0 to 100. Foods with a 
high glycemic index breakdown 
quickly during digestion and act to 
raise blood sugar levels very quickly. 
The effect of the rapid rise in our 
blood sugar levels overstimulate the 
pancreas, resulting in a much larger 
amount of insulin release. 

Insulin is a nice little protein hor- 
mone that lowers blood glucose lev- 
els. The problem is thatalarge amount 
of insulin released rapidly mops up 
| the excess sugar in our bloodstream. 
| The outcome is a blood sugar level 





~ MARCUS 
GONCALVES 


friend, insulin, pushes 
all of the glucose in the 
blood into the liver, 
muscles and then into 
fat storage. The end 


game is feeling lethar- 

Bopy BY gic, with mood swings 
and increased hunger. 
Marcus Asyoucould prob- 


ably guess, high GI 

foods are something 
you want to stay away from when 
you're training or dieting. Low GI 
foods, on the other hand, can dra- 
matically benefit your health and 
physical fitness. Low GI foods are as- 
similated at a slower rate so they sup- 
ply a steadier supply of energy. In 
addition, low GI foods alleviate hun- 
ger, leading to a more controlled ap- 
petite. Just when it couldn’t get any 
better, lower GI foods can also result 
inhigher muscle glycogen levels (stor- 
ing more carbs in the muscle), and 
less chance of storing the extra 

CONTINUED ON PAGE BS 














indispensable. 

“We run the largest volunteer- 
based literacy program in the city, and 
the only program to offer volunteer 
tutor training that trains volunteers to 
do this work in the city,” said Todd 
Elliott, Program Director since 2001. 
“We serve adults from ages 16 and up 
from Baltimore City. We serve low- 


_ incomeresidents ofsurroundingneigh- 


borhoods as well as immigrants.” 


be 


Despite common misconceptions, 
adult learners are different from chil- 
dren learning to read, and the program 
doesn’t use children’s books, but spe- 
cialized,literacy materials. Publishers 
create texts specifically geared toward 
adults learning to read at the basic level. 

Since students in the program 
come from diverse cultural and edu- 
cational backgrounds, the program 
instruction ranges from basic alpha- 
bet recognition to pre-GED materi- 
als. The average age of the student, 
thoughit’s “tough to say” precisely, is 
about 40 to 45-years-old. 

“We work primarily with lower 
level readers,” Elliot said. “We've be- 
come the specialists in that.” 

The Adult Basic Education classes 
and one-to-one tutoring are offered 
free of charge. : 

“Our primary mission is to provide 
low cost, quality instruction for read- 
ing, writing, mathand languageinstruc- 
tion to adults in need,” Elliott said. 

15 classes are being offered this 
year, including three off-campus 
evening classes through the partner 
agencies of Marian House, a women s 
rehabilitation center, the Church of 
the Guardian Angelin Remington and 
the Greenmount Recreation Center. 

Many students find out about the 
program by word of mouth, but they 
also post flyers and notices in local 
papers to announce class registra- 








rives to educate adults 


tions, which take place 3 times a year. 
Tutoring is offered on rolling basis, 
as volunteers become available. 

“Right now I think we have about 
65 active one-to-one tutoring pairs. 
These are volunteers and learning 
working together, and about 110 or 
120 adult learners in classes.” 

Greater Homewood’s Adult Lit- 
eracy Program will always accept ap- 
plications from prospective volun- 
teers, though it asks tutors to commit 
to at least a year of service. A number 
of Hopkins students haveactually vol- 
unteered in the past, with one JHU 
student currently halfway through the 
training program. 

The Adult Literacy Program looks 
forward to anumber of future projects 
andevents, likethe Greater Homewood 
Book Group, which will meet about 10 
times a year, inviting guests such as 
university facultyand authors, or “Need 
to Read,” a city-wide read-a-thon. 

Improving the neighborhoods of 
North Baltimore may become Greater 
Homewood’s never-ending mission, 
but every single success story makes 
the effort worthwhile. 

As Greater Homewood President, 
Michael Beer, wrote in last year’s an- 
nual report, the Adult Literacy and . 
ESOL Program is responsible for 
“helping the community builda sense 
of belonging, caring, self-respect, 
hope and pride.” 











LEARN BARTENDING 


Greater Homewood has Baltimore’s largest volunteer literacy, program. 
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Call Today! 


* 1or 2 Week Courses 
+ Train Behind A Real Bar 
* Flexible Scheduling 
+ Professionally Taught by Bartenders 


Earning Between $100 - $300 


NIGHTLY 





Free Lifetime 


410) 685-1594 


“Fun, Rewarding Job 





BALTIMORE BARTENDING SCHOOL 


* Free Lifetime, Nationwide, Job Placement Assistance 
“Day and Evening Classe 
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Studying a concrete jungle Fashion catalogs are crawling 
childhood 


Metropolis-minded Prof. Hertz is teaching what he loves at JHU with themes from 


BY QUINN ROWAN 








| 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Sandwiched between daunting 
chemistry labs, tucked away on the 
third floor of Dunning, Professor Neil 
Hertz lines his office with original 
photos, most of them pictures of Bal- 
timore. Professor Hertz’s interest in 
cities is what landed him at Hopkins. 

The soft-spoken and charismatic 
Hertz arrived at Hopkins after teach- 
ing a course about cities at Cornell 
University. When asked why he made 
the big jump from Ithaca to Balti- 
more, he confessed, “My wife and | 
thought it was time to live in a city, 
and this was my first real opportu- 
nity.” 

Once stationed in Baltimore, Hertz 
began to teach a humanities class 
called “Cities: Baltimore, For Ex- 
ample.” This class, which began as a 
small writing-intensive seminar for 
freshmen, has recently become a 
larger, lecture-style course. 

Now, a class of about 60 students 
is divided into three groups that study 
a specific section of Baltimore city 
including Hampden, Waverly or 
Sandown-Winchester. 

In each of these sections, students 
focus on the current status of the 
city—whether or not it is being 
gentrified or infiltrated by shopping 
malls, and even whether or not it is 
archaeologically significant. 

Students in Professor Hertz’s sec- 
tion (two other graduate students, 
Jason Gladstone and Jason Potts, also 
lead sections), which focuses on the 
predominantly African-American 
neighborhood of Sandown-Winches- 
ter, have undergone hands-on expe- 
rience with the local community. Ina 
collaborative effort with New Song 
Ministries, Professor Hertz’s students 
helped move an entire preschool into 
a different building. 

In addition to the physical help 
that they have given, these students 
have acted as mentors to a group of 
first graders in Sandown-Winches- 
ter. This interaction was very impor- 
tant to Hertz when he established the 
basis of his seminar. 

“T wanted the course to be very 
hands-on,” he said. “I find that most 
Hopkins. students. feel. frightened 
about sections of Baltimore that fall 
outside the Hopkins campus.” 

Hopefully, with Professor Hertz’s 
efforts, that will begin to change. 
When he polled about the locations 
that Hopkins students visit outside of 
the immediate campus area, Hertz 
was relieved to find that many stu- 
dents frequent such venues as the 
Ottobar, which is located on 25th 
Street between Howard Street and 
Maryland Avenue. 

Thereason some students may feel 
unsafe about venturing into the wilds 
of Baltimore is because of the rapid 
oscillations between areas of sup- 
posed gentrification and areas of ut- 
ter dilapidation. 

“Baltimore possesses some areas 
which are prospering, and still others 
that appear devastated [with pov- 
erty],” Hertz said. 

Irideed, Baltimore has taken steps 
toameliorate its major problems, such 
as that of unemployment. Unfortu- 
nately, as a guest lecturer in Hertz’s 
“Cities” class recently informed stu- 
dents, many of the efforts Baltimore 
has undertaken to create more em- 
ployment have produced dissatisfac- 
tory results. For example, the city of 
Baltimore has tried to bolster its ser- 
vices offerings — that is to say, its 
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Hertzcombinesalove for urbanismwith, apparently, alove forsilly hats. 


hotels and convention centers — in 
order to provide jobs. However, even 
after these services were established, 
the amount of jobs created has not 
significantly changed the unemploy- 
ment rate. 

In dealing with the pertinent is- 
sues of Baltimore, Professor Hertz 
has become personally involved. In 
2000, Hertz joined forces with SLAC 
(Student-Labor Action Coalition) 
to stand up for Hopkins employees 
who were receiving wages of $6 to 
$6.50 an hour. 

Hertz and SLAC demanded that 
Hopkins agree to a “Living Wage,” 
wherein employees of the University 
would be able to support four people 
above the poverty threshold. As a re- 


sult of their efforts, the University 
changed their policy to ensure thatall 
of its employees receive no less than 
$7.75 an hour. 


In addition to his assistance in the | 
| any way possible, from indulging ina 


Baltimore community, Professor 


Hertz has captured a Baltimore ofhis | 


own through his photography. Tak- 


ing mostly black-and-white pictures | 


of the city, Hertz often peruses the 
city at night in order to take his pho- 
tographs. 

Whenasked why he enjoys photo- 
graphing Baltimore, Hertz replied, 
“The low buildings allowa wonderful 
contrast of light.” 

Hertz’s photography will be on 
display at the Mattin Center on April 
2M 





Taking in sood carbs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B4 
glucose as fat. 

But you should not cut out high 
GI foods altogether. It has been 
shown that using high GI foods after 
training can be beneficial. After a 
tough workout you actually want a 
lot ofinsulin released. Glycogen (glu- 
coseall chained together) storages in 
the muscle are severely depleted af- 
ter exercise and the insulin spike 
helps to replenish the missing glu- 
cose. 

Additionally, the insulin rise helps 
shuttle proteins, carbs and other nu- 
trients into the starving muscles. In 
relation to last week’s article, absorp- 
tion ofsupplements suchas creatine, 
glutamine and antioxidants can be 
enhanced if taken with a high glyce- 
mic drink. 

Now that you know a little about 
high and low GI foods, a complete 
database of glycemic indexes can be 
found at http:// 
www.glycemicindex.com. Here area 
few tips courtesy of Chris Zaino, col- 
umnist for Bodybuilding.com (one 
of the best nutritional Web sites 
around): 

First, to stabilize blood sugar lev- 
els, eat smaller, more frequent bal- 


anced meals. Each carbohydrate in 
your meals must be combined with a 
quality protein source and some sort 
of vegetable. 

Second, youshould not havea diet 
too low in fat. The whole craze over 
high fat, high protein diets is to de- 
crease spikes in insulin and to lower 
the GI index of foods and meals. 

Third, you should purposely use 
mainly high glycemic carbs after you 
train. A carb drink with a scoop or 
two of a low fat protein powder will 
work wonders right after you train. 

Finally, I would combine supple- 
ments like creatine, 10 grams of 
glutamine, and a good antioxidant 
with the post-workout drink. This 
will give you a big jump-start to 
recovery and glycogen replenish- 
ment. 

Yes, you may lose fat very quickly 
when you cut out all of your carbs, 
but you'll probably end up craving 
sugar all day long like an ant at a 
picnic. Then when you can’t possibly 
stand not eating carbs any longer, 
you'll binge on Krispy Kremes and 
end up fatter than you started. 

Marcus Goncalves is not a licensed 
doctor or dietician — if you require sert- 
ous help, please consult a physician. 








hildhood is sacred. 

During no other phase 

in one’s life is he or 

she so purely inno 

cent, blithe, and lust- 

ing for life. Each day brings a bliss- 

ful array of new, never-before-ex- 

perienced events, giving one the 

impression that life is but a play- 

ground, where excitement and 

freshness abound, and dullness and 
monotony are unfathomable. 

School is the highlight of one’s 
day — never work, just play! 

Parents are not obstacles in the 


| landscape between you and your fun, 
| but rather your best friends, and the 


people with whom you feel most con- 
tent. 
Childhood is also the only life 


| phase where one is issued an unlim- 


ited number of trump cards for any 
fashion disasters committed. 
This means those overalls and 


| high-tops you donned day after day 
| are not only justifiable, but utterly 
| permissible — part of the childhood 


criteria. Afterall, you werejusta naive 


| little kid, right? 


Given the fondness most humans 
feel for their childhood, and the em- 
phasis society places upon providing 
adolescents with a wonderful, care- 
free pbringing, itseems perfectly logi- 
cal that, as jaded adults, we attempt 
to revert to our adolescent tenden- 
cies, striving to revisit our youth in 


treat from the kiddie menu, to con- 
tinuinga childhood routine of Satur- 
day morning cartoons and Rice 
Krispies. 

Still, a harsh reality remains, and 
our efforts are thwarted — childhood 
is fleeting. Once it’s gone, it’s gone 
for good. 

So where can a youth-nostalgic 
individual turn in times of child- 
hood withdrawal? To fashion, of 
course! 

In fact, with some of the season’s 
hottest looks drawing upon youthful 
colors and concepts, knocking de- 
cades off your grown-up age has never 
been so easy — not to mention fabu- 
lously chic. 

Subsequent to viewing the 
spring, summer, and fall collections 
of designers like Chanel, Marc 
Jacobs, Marni, Dior, and even 
Prada, one theme seems 
overarching: It’s never been so cool 
to bea kid. 

For instance, Parisian-based de- 
sign house Christian Dior — usually 











Name: Stephanie LaPerle 
Year: Freshman 
Major: International Studies 


Gentlemen, meet this gorgeous 
blondie known as Stephanie. Hail- 
ing from Warwick, NY, not only is 
she extremely hotand fabulous, but 
she has beautiful green eyes and is 





ready to set them on you. 

Her favorite clothing item is a 
thong — maybe if you are lucky, 
you will get to see her in one, But 






known for creating clothing that 
screams Sex and ostentation — has 
debuted acollection of softly-colored 
handbags, shoes, jackets, and pants 
embroidered with whimsical flower 
designs, much like the sort little girls 
may be found doodling in their My 
Little Pony diaries. 

Similarly, Italian label Miu Miu is 
currently retailing a series of patch- 
work handbags with mod shapes that 
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closely mimic the triangles, squares, 
and circles children cut from color- 
ful construction paper during art 
class. 

Traditionally a more conservative 
label, Prada’s spring collection fea- 
tures chunky plastic belts and neck- 
laces decorated with colorful mon- 
keys, parrots and 
other creatures 
common to the 
local zoo. 

Then thereare 
labels like Louis 
Vuitton, which, 


Still, a harsh reality 
remains, and our 


purses and luggage covered in tiny 
red cherry blossoms, some of which 
sport smiley faces, reminding con- 
sumers of that childhood board game 
where the objective was to acquire 
the greatest number of cherries from 
the cherry tree. 

In addition to luxury labels, cloth- 
ing brands from Modern Amusement 
to Nike and J. Crew are producing 
lines featuring peaceful-looking sail- 
boats, cute kittens, Mickey Mouse 
faces and even baby rattles. J. Crewis 
now selling cashmere sweaters deco- 
rated with sand castles, beach balls 
and sand toys. 

Even before big-name brands 
began using youthful images to 
adorn their clothing and inspire 
their collections, “childhood-chic” 
had ingratiated itself among a sub- 
set of adult trendsetters who found 
wearing Ghostbusters t-shirts and 
Rainbow Brite wristbands not silly 
or juvenile, but stylish in a most 
avant-garde way. 

These innovative individuals not 
only popularized and revived classic 
brands and television shows of the 
past, like Slinky, The Smurfs, and 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, but 
inspired designers to incorporate 
these childhood favorites into their 
garment-designs, making these rel- 
ics become coveted and hip once 
again. 

So where’s it coming from — this 
recent, seemingly universal obsession 
with revisiting the blithe days of child- 
hood bliss through the clothes one 
sports? 

Perhaps it’s the adult world’s way 
of coping with the stress of aging. 
Perhaps it’s a 
form of social 
protest, with 
adults rejecting 
their “adult sta- 
tus” and the so- 
cietal expecta- 


forthepastdozen efforts are thwarted — tio on s 
seasons, has con- accompanying 
tinually rolled childhood is fleeting. the label. 

out colorful, Or perhaps 


youthful rendi- 
tions of its tradi- 
tional mono- 
gram handbags 
and __ luggage, 
from the car- 


Once it’s gone, it’s 


gone for good. 


it’s just that the 
designers them- 
selves are expe- 
riencing a mass 
wave of nostal- 
ia 





toon-embossed 

Murakami line to the rainbow-print 
version of its most basic bags and 
shoes. Continuing this trend, Vuitton 
has most recently begun the sale of 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


Stephanie’s weirdest habits are 
leaving things in “really weird places 
around the house,” drying her face 
first when she gets out of the shower, 
and eating ice cream out of the con- 
tainer. She also says that her worst 
quality is that she snorts when she 


laughs. As for her biggest turn-off, 


Stephanie says that she gets grossed - 
out when guys eat with their mouths 


| open. 


When asked about the subject of 
fetishes, Stephanie says that she is 
most tempted to try food play. So 
keep it kosher, boys. 





















Andrewisan athlete, anda 


Whatever the 
explanation, one thing remains cer- 
tain: Childhood is to be cherished, 
even if we don’t do so until well after 
its expiration date. 





You're hot and you know it. So are all your friends that we've been checking out in the AC. 
So why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


Ladies, this is not the only long 
item found on this week’s hottie. 
His worst quality is that his. 
“right fourth toe is a little long,” 
but hey, does size matter? And who 
could complain about long? Now, 
before we even get into length and _ 
size, you need to pass Andrew’s | 
mark of satisfaction, He does not - 
like women whoare concerned with 
how they look, “she’s either got it 
or she doesn’t.” What defines “it?” 
Calling all ladies with long hair, a 
“particularly cute” butt, and a lot 
ofenthusiasm. Ifyou have the right 
behind andattitude, youcouldwin — 
the key to this hottie’s heart. 
. Andrew’s ideal woman, has to | 
be “damn smart and willing to ex. 
press herself completely.” He also. 
likes women with an athletic buik 
not “jacked,” but thin with a littl 
muscle. So hit the gym if you 
to catch this athlete’s eye. That's 
right, as a member of the cross 
country and track & field team 

























no less, This means one thin: 
endurance. hi 


boys, as hot as Ms. Laperle may be, — 
do not drool; it isa huge pet peeve 
ofhers. Don’texpectto haveapearl — 
in your oyster if you eat with your [a0 
mouth open while making = 
chomping noises. abat 
 Ifyouhavea great bodand you 
are from Massachusetts, youarein 
luck. Once you fit those qualifica~ 
tions, getreadyforStephanie’sideal 




















"Name: Andrew Bauerschmidt d get away from it 
red wine and so: 
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Baltimore: the artist's destination 


There’s no Rive Gauche, but many famous creative minds have called Mobtown home 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Historically, artists have a bad 
habit of gravitating to the same few 
cities. While anyone can rattle off the 
creative minds that have graced the 
streets of New York, London and 
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Paris, it’s often a much harder task to 
think of those who once resided in 
Baltimore. Fine, maybe Charm City 
can’t also be the artistic Mecca of the 
Western World. But time and time 
again, it has served as a temporary 
home, and sometimes an enduring 
inspiration, for America’s most bril- 
liant authors, performers and film- 
makers. 

Novelist/Essayist F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 


Even Charles Village once played 
host toa few notable names in the arts 
and literature. From the fall of 1935 to 
the late spring of 1936, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, best known for his cri- 
tique of 1920s upper-class decadence, 
The Great Gatsby, residedin Wolman 
(then Cambridge Arms Apartments). 
While his mentally fragile wife Zelda 
was a patient at the nearby Sheppard 
Pratt Hospital, Fitzgerald wrote “Af- 
ternoon of an Author,” a short piece 
published in Esquire magazine in 
1936. 
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Counterclockwise from top: Poe, Clancy, and Sinclair are townies. 





Novelist Tom Clancy 


Decades ago, Tom Clancy studied 
down the road at Loyola College. 
Though he worked as a Maryland in- 
surance broker for years afterward, 
Clancy had always dreamed of writ- 
ing anovel. And since breaking upon 
the literary world with New York 
Times bestseller The Hunt for Red 
October, Mr. Clancy has become the 
country’s most renowned name in 
political fiction. His books, which dive 
into issues from military strategy to 
the drug trade, have been praised by 
statesmen and military leaders. Even 
Ronald Reagan claimed that The Hunt 
for Red October was “non-put- 
downable.” 


Novelist Upton Sinclair 


Before shocking society with The 
Jungle’s ghastly exposé of the meat- 
packing industry, Upton Sinclair 
faced a difficult, lower-class 
childhood here in Baltimore. The son 
of an alcohol salesman, the young 
Sinclair called Baltimore home from 
his birth in 1878 to 1888, when his 
family moved to New York. Undoubt- 
edly impacted by his early acquain- 
tance with poverty, Sinclair emerged 
as a political activist later in life, first 
asa Socialist journalist, then as a two- 
time Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate in California. 


Author/Poet Edgar Alan Poe 


Edgar Alan Poe may have passed 
his life roaming the Atlantic coast, 
but several of the most critical mo- 
ments ofhis tormented existence were 
spent in Baltimore. In the early 1830s, 
Poe lived in Baltimore with his aunt, 
Maria Clemm, and his cousin, Vir- 
ginia, who, at the age of 13, was taken 
as Poe’s wife. In the wake of Virginia’s 
1847 death, Poe traveled again to Bal- 


timore to make arrangements for a 
second wedding. While the events 
surrounding his last days are open to 
doubt, including a hypothesis that 
Poe simply drank himself to death, 
America’s earliest master of suspense 
and gothic horror died promptly af- 
ter his 1849 arrival in Maryland. His 
grave is located here in Baltimore, 
and he has an NFL franchise named 
after his most famous character. 


Painters the Peale Family 


Atone pointor another, Baltimore 
was called home by various members 
of the Peale family. One of America’s 
most prominentartistic dynasties, the 
Peales captured both Maryland’s 
unique history and the major events 
of their times in the portraits they 
produced. Eighteenth-century 
painter Charles Wilson Peale, known 
for his pictures of children and a se- 
ries of likenesses of George Washing- 
ton, was the first of this lineage. 

Three of his children, Titian, 
Rembrandt and Raphaelle would go 
on to careers in the fine arts. In 
addition, Charles’ younger brother 
James was an accomplished 
portraitist, whose daughters, Anna 
and Sarah, took up careers in 
miniaturist art and ivory painting. 
Various Peale works can be seen in 
the Baltimore Museum of Artand the 
Walters Art Museum. 


Jazz singer Billie Holiday 


Before rising to fame in the 1930s 
and 40s, revered Jazz singer Billie 
Holiday (born Eleanora Fagan 
Gough), spenther childhood running 
errands and scrubbing floors ata Bal- 
timore salon and whorehouse. How- 
ever, her hard early years also intro- 
duced her to the music of Louis 
Armstrongand Bessie Smith. Despite 
a lack of professional training, “Lady 
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Day” quickly emerged as a musical 
sensation. Today remembered for the 
bold style ofsongslike “Strange Fruit” 
and “God Bless the Child,” not to 
mention her distinct show-business 
personality, Holiday died at the age 
of 44 in 1959. 


Director Barry Levinson 


Baltimore even has a few distin- 
guished directors to its credit. Back in 
1988, native filmmaker Barry Levinson 
carried home Best Picture and Best 
Director Academy Awards for Rain 
Man. Working with actors like Dustin 
Hoffman, Robert Redford and Robin 
Williams, Levinson has brought films 
like Wag the Dog, Bugsy and Good 
Morning Vietnam to American 
audiences. In tribute to his hometown, 
Mr. Levinson, whose style combines 
well-considered satire with intellectual 
storytelling, has also made Baltimore 
the scene of four of his movies, includ- 
ing his directorial debut Diner. 


Director John Waters 


Since he started turning out films 
in the 1960s, Baltimore-based direc- 
tor John Waters has peddled a varia- 
tion of gross-out humor that has 
earned him a certain infamy. His 
works, ribald opuses like Pink Fla- 
mingos and infectiously gaudy fare 
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Clockwise from left: Fitzgerald, 
Levinson, and Holiday all spent 
parts of their lives in Baltimore. 


like Hairspray, occasionally examine 
Baltimore’s own flavor of suburbia. 
The images that have defined Mr. 
Waters’ career — like Pink Flamin- 
gos’ footage of a drag queen eating 
dog feces — would probably make 
few Baltimoreans proud. But Waters 
has achieved local renown for both 
mocking and publicizing the city 
where he grew up. Now and then, 
even offensiveness can be an 
achievement in itself. 





David Lambs 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Baltimore doesn’t have the same 
kinds of racial dynamics that they 
have in a place like New York City. 
Here, everything is a black-white 
issue, a problem or a success that 
occurs between a minority and a ma- 
jority. New York-based writer and 
director David Lamb’s experiences 
ledhim to different insights aboutlife 
and race. 

“New York City is unique in the 
country in that the Black and Puerto 
Rican populations are very 
integrated,” he said over the phone 
this week to the News-Letter, “moreso 

- than anywhere in the country.” Ina 
conversation frequently interrupted 
by his commentary on the basketball 
game he was watching on TV, Lamb 
explained that the high school he went 
to was 50 percent black, 50 percent 
Puerto Rican. 

When he went on to study at 
-Hunter College, also in New York, he 
spent a semester doing an internship 
for Jose Serrano, a New York state 
assemblyman. Serrano was a mem- 
ber of the lobbying group known as 
the Black and Puerto Rican Legisla- 
tive Caucus, and Lamb’s work in this 
atmosphere raised questions in his 
mind about the challenges that face 
the two communities. “I kept won- 
dering why is it that these two com- 
munities can dance ata party together 
but havea difficult time taking care of 
business together, politically.” 

In 1995, Lamb published the novel 
Do Platanos Go Wit’ Collard Greens?, 
a story of Black-Puerto Rican rela- 
tions told in the context of college life. 
Over the last two years, he has been 
working the novel into a version for the 
stage. The resulting play, Platanos and 
Collard Greens, has toured over fifty 
college campuses since it opened in 
New York. It comes to Hopkins’ 
Arellano Theater tonight, thanks to Ole 
and the Black Student Union. 

The story of Platanos and Collard 
Greens focuses on Freeman, a Black 
college student, and his girlfriend 
Angelita, a Dominican. Freeman is 
running for student council presi- 
dent, and there are tensions caused 
by members of both the Black and 
Latino communities who object to 
their relationship. Angelita’s mother, 


in particular, is vehemently opposed - 


to their dating, and Freeman’s run- 
ning mate, an African-American girl, 
keeps bringing up tough questions 
about his love life. 

“Ips what we call a ‘romantic 
dramady,” said Lamb. “It will make 
you laugh, it will make you angry, 
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Playwright David Lamb was inspired to write Platanos and Collard Greens by his years at Hunter College. 


and it will make you think. It looks at 
stereotypes in a funny way, then ana- 
lyzes them seriously.” The play has 
been praised as extremely funny, and 
Lamb says that often Black and Latino 
audience members tell him that they 
identify very closely with the charac- 
ters and the lifestyle portrayed on 
stage. 

But at the same time, the work 
comments on a very serious set of 
problems in minority communities. 
“Even though 
these two groups 
live in close quar- 
ters and have tre- 
mendous influ- 


| saw that Blacks and 


the staging of the work. 

“There is a certain type of urban 
poetry incorporated as part and par- 
cel of the story, in the references that 
the characters make and the discus- 
sions they have — it’s a bit like what 
you would see in Def Poetry Jam,” 
said the playwright. “And visually, 
there are some scene cuts that are 
similar to a deejay’s cut.” Several 
scenes take place around a circular 
table (used as a kitchen table, an of- 
fice desk, and 
other props), 
and as the 
scenes change, 
the tabletop is 


ence on each Puerto Ricans could shifted and 
other, often times maneuvered the 
they continue to dance together at same way a 
see each other turntable is 
through thelens of parties but had maneuvered 
white su- when a deejay is 


premacy,” said 
Lamb, “because 
both groups are 
still living under 


trouble taking care of 
business politically. 





scratching. 
“There are also 
‘poetry-slam like 
scenes,” said 


the influences of —PLAYWRIGHT DAVID Lamb, : 
slavery and colo- The hip-hop 
nialism.” LAMB element in 
The novel that Platanos and 
spawned Platanos Collard Greens 


and Collard Greens is credited as one 
of the first examples of “hip-hop fic- 
tion,” a genre that incorporates the 
verbal aesthetics of rap music and 
African-American street language 
into standard long-form narratives. 
The play uses the same writing tech- 
niques, and even takes them a step 
further by making them essential to 


comes from Lamb’s long-standing 
interest in hip-hop music and cul- 
ture. He grew up in Queens’ Astoria 
housing projects, the place, he jokes, 
where hip-hop began. After graduat- 
ing from Hunter, he went on to study 
at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public & International Affairs at 
Princeton, and later at NYU Law 


School. He now teaches at John Jay 
College in New York City. One of the 
courses he teaches is called “Society 
and Hip-Hop Culture,” taught 
through the sociology department. 

Because of its widespread success, 
Platanos and Collard Greens has be- 
comearegular fixture on collegecam- 
puses, much in the same way Eve 
Ensler’s Vagina Monologues have be- 
come recurringevents. Lamb saysthat 
both Blackand Latino audiences have 
responded positively to the play. 
“They both love it greatly ... they feel 
that it very much relates to their own 
experience, that it’s very true to their 
lives, and that some of the things in it 
come straight from their own fami- 
lies, I’ve been told.” 

He hopesthatcollege students who 
see the play will “take a step on their 
own” and set up more “Platanos and 
Collard Greens events.” But at the 
same time, Lamb was careful not to 
make it seem as if his play has all the 
answers. In fact, he had a hard time 
timing thinking of even one solution 
that Platanos and Collard Greens of- 
fers to the problems of Black-Latino 
relations. “That’s a dangerous posi- 
tion for an artist to put themselves in 
— the savior,” he says. “It’s really 
more something that I want to leave 
up to the audience. 

Platanos and Collard Greens will 
be performed tonight, Thursday, April 
7, at 7:00 p.m. in Arellano Theatre. 
Refreshments, including platanos and 
collard greens, willbe provided directly 










afterwards in the Sherwood Room of 


Levering Hall. 


Peabody guitarist plays 


for Homewood crowd 


BY MARISSA LOWMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Once you get over the fact that he’s 
your age, you can begin to appreciate 
Lukasz Kuropaczewski’s talent and 
style, both of which have begun to 
define a new generation of classical 
guitarists. On Friday, Apr. 1, 
Kuropaczewski performed at the 
Homewood House as a part of the 
2005 Peabody at Homewood series. 

A full-scholarship student of 
world-renowned guitarist Manuel 
Barrueco at Peabody Conservatory, 
Kuropaczewski displayed tremen- 
dous mastery of both technique and 
classical guitar repertoire. 
Kuropaczewski, who began playing 
at the age of 10, is originally from 
Poland. After studying at two conser- 
vatories in Poland, he then pursued a 
Masters degree at the Academy of 
Music in Wroclaw, which he finished 
in 2003. 

Kuropaczewskihas won several in- 
ternational awards, including first 
prizes in International Classical Gui- 
tar Competitions in Konin, Krakow, 
and Gdansk, Poland, as well as the 
prestigious Eurotalent 2004 prize in 
the “art” category. Inaddition, he has 
produced three CDs, all critically 
lauded. 

The concert was held inside the 


foyer of the Homewood House, ahis- 
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Peabody's Lukasz Kuropaczewski first picked up a guitar at age 10. 


torical country villaon Hopkins cam- 
pus, which Charles Carroll, a Mary- 
land signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, built in 1801 as a 
wedding present for his son. The 
home is now both a museum and a 
National Historic Landmark. Upon 
entering the foyer, one is enveloped 
by the distinct pea green walls, which 
are covered by several paintings, a 
round mirror, and a bust. Although 
the space was barely able to hold fifty 
people, the intimate atmosphere di- 
minished the boundary between the 
performer and the listeners. More- 
over, the room had phenomenal 
acoustics for the audience to enjoy. 
Kuropaczewski picked four dis- 
tinct pieces to perform, which ran the 
gamut from traditional to experimen- 
tal. The first “Platero” was composed 
by E. S de la Maza, and based on a 
poem by famous Spanish writer Juan 
Ramon Jiminéz. Kuropaczewski’s in- 
terpretation of it encompassed both 
the melodic and sensual aspects of 
the piece. As soonas he began to play, 
his face reflected intense 
concentration and connection to the 
music. He breathed heavily, the effort 
necessary to produce such pure 
sounds apparent. Rather than 
distracting the audience from his 
playing, it had the opposite effect of 
allowing the audience to engage as 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 7 
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Sin City: Violent, bloody and great © 
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LOCAL EDITION 


Occasionally here at the Gatehouse, we like to highlight some local artists 
there is no good or interesting or 





in order to dispell the filthy myth that 





Ifyou’re looking for nearly naked 
and incredibly agile women fighting 
alongside men with brute strength, 
Sin City is the movie for you. And of 
course, any movie with characters 
like these is based on the world of 
comic books. Drawing from three of 
Frank Miller’s graphic novels, The 
Hard Goodbye, The Big Fat Kill and 
That Yellow Bastard, director Robert 
Rodriguez creates a movie that goes 
beyond any other comic-book- 
turned-film attempt. 

Rodriguez does an incredible job 
in keeping with the comic book style 
byusing dramatic contrasts and shad- 
ows in the movie. Insome scenes, the 
images are spectacular, as they seem 
somehow transcribed from Miller’s 
illustrations to the big screen. Al- 
though most of the movie is done in 
black and white, there are few choice 
items that are in color. Different 
shades of blood and eyes were used 
as indications of the scenes moods, 
although various items such as 
Dwight’s (Clive Owen) red Converse 


SE 
It's refreshing to see hot 


women able to hold 
their own in a fight. 





sneakers are in color for no other 
reason than the fact that it makes him 
look that much more like a bad-ass. 
The visuals in this film make Bryan 
Singer’s X-Men/X-Men 2 look 
cheesy and bland in comparison. 
This time, even the comic book con- 
noisseur can’t complain with Sin 
City’s remarkable resemblance to 
the drawing style found in Miller’s 
works. 

Along with the spectacular visual 
effects, Sin City features an all-star 
cast of Bruce Willis, Jessica Alba, 
Mickey Rourke, Benicio del Toro, 
Clive Owen and Jaime King, as well 
an appearance from Frank Miller 
himself. Not since Tim Burton’s 
Batman and Batman Returns has 
there beena more satisfying cast fora 
recreation of a comic book in the 


and personal conflicts 
is portrayed well 
through Bruce Willis 
who is Hartigan, the 
stern detective con- 
flicted with his failing 
health and the desire 
to protect, and 
Mickey Rourke as 
Marv, asocial outcast 
whois benton aveng- 
ing his true love’s 
death. Benicio del 
Toro’s intensity also 
adds humor to the 
section dealing with 
the “hookers vs. 
cops” war in Old 
Towne. 

Justas the menare 
brimming over with 
testosterone, the 
women are over-the- 
top sexy, which 
makes it appropriate 
to cast some of 
Hollywood’s hottest 
actress, such as Jes- 
sica Alba, Jaime King 
and Devon Aoki. 
There’s nudity and a 
lot of skin in general, 
as seenin most comic 
books, but don’t get 
your hopes up, 
guys—Jessica Alba 
doesn’t peel off her 
leather chaps, al- 
though they’re tight 
enough to keep you 
happy. The women 
all ooze sex appeal, 
and it’s refreshing to 
see hot women able 
to hold their own in 
a fight. Devon Aoki 
does a great job in 
portraying Miho, the 
cold hearted, sword wielding Old 
Towne girl who doesn’t mind a good 
beheading. 

Although Sin City has a great cast, 
it’s incredibly violent, making it a 
movie the weak-hearted should 
avoid. There is castration, anaxtoa 
male nether-region, electrocution, 
complete with blood...lots ofit. The 
action in the movie is intense and 
psychological, making the film even 
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more satisfying to those who enjoy 
Quentin Tarantino-esque type vio- 
lence. However, Sin City may prove 
to be a step above even the most 
insane scenes in Reservoir Dogs and 
Pulp Fiction. Sin City elicits the 
audience’s collective groans and 
laughs from disbelief, and one can’t 
help but walk out of the theatre with- 
out their adrenaline pumping and 
the inexplicable desire to start a 
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Scantily clad Jessica Alba heats up Frank Miller’s Sin City, this week’s top movie. 


fight. 

Sin City proves to be a relief for 
all moviegoers who are looking for 
something original and not...just 
terrible. If you have plans to go toa 
movie this weekend, make it Sin 
City and not this upcoming 
weekend’s Fever Pitch, which from 
the looks of it, will most likely turn 
out to be yet another cheesy Drew 
Barrymore flick. 


Guitarist 


plays at 


Homewood 


CoN TINUED FROM PAGE 6 
muchas possible in the mesmerizing 
and fantastical world that 
Kuropaczewski created. The second 
piece he performed was entitled 
“Hommage a Chopin,” a Polish piece 
in three parts composed by A. 
Tansman, who fused characteristic 
Chopin motifs into a piece distinctly 
his own. Before beginning, 
Kuropaczewskistood up, cradling his 
guitar, and said: “Polish is my native 
language. I will try to speak in En- 
glish, though.” The piece began with 
the repetition of a single note. This 
staccato pattern was repeated 
throughout the Prelude. The Noc- 
turne and Romantique turned away 


fromthe dark, ominoustonetoamore ' 


pleasant, lullaby-like hush. 

Kuropaczewski, alarge young man 
with a mop of curly brown hair anda 
moustache, was dressed in loose, 
black clothing. Ashe played, itseemed 
as though the music was happening 
to him, rather than that he was play- 
ing for an audience—so enveloped 
was he in this other world. The third 
piece was “Prelude, Fugue, and Alle- 
gro BWV 998” by J.S. Bach, which he 
prefaced by saying “I don’t have to 
talk about Bach.” He then sat down 
and immediately began to play. The 
last piece “Rossiniane no, 3” by M. 
Giulani was by far the most techni- 
cally challenging, but Kuropaczewski 
flew through the last runs with light- 
ning speed that did not sacrifice qual- 
ity or technique. 

Although young, he has already 
mastered clarity and precision, which 
isan admirable feat for any musician, 
but especially astonishing to find in 
someoneso young, The piece was, for 
the most part, whimsical and light 
with a cartoon-like speed and a ro- 
deo-like melody. Kuropaczewski pro- 
vided the necessary energy for the 
piece to take off and blossom into a 
magical experience that occurs when 
watching someone who is truly tal- 
ented perform. 

Students should not miss an oppor- 
tunity to explore the house and listen to 
talented Peabody musicians. The next 
concert will be on May 6 and features a 
duet between a soprano a lute player 
performing “Shakespeare’s Music.” 


altimore. Take alisten, look them 











criticism-worthy music being recorded in B 


up, see a show and enjoy. 


Lawnchair— 
Truckstop Madonna 
Atomic Twang 
March 2005 


Less is more for Baltimore indie- 
folksters Lawnchair. Their debut al- 
bum, Truckstop Madonna, released 
on Hampden’s Atomic Twang 


records, thrives on the simplicity of 


classic low-fi folk and alt-country. 
The drums are just a kick and snare, 
coaxed out gently with brushes. The 
guitars are all just plodding rootsy 
chord changes playedlowontheneck. 
Frontman Adam Miller sings with 
hoarse, pleasant disinterest, and Mat- 
thew Johnson’s mandolin lines are 
simple and under-produced. 

Think of them as a Pure Prairie 
League on valium—Madonna is so 
noncommittal a record that the 
band’s name makes clever, complete 
sense. But as a package, Madonna 
has the same continuity and effect as 
Nick Drake’s Pink Moon or Neil 
Young’s Harvest—the music eases 
into an effortless groove that is both 
sleekly done and that feels like every 
song could be played as the back- 
drop for the same movie scene: The 
sun is going down, the guy is making 
his bed, staring at the pillows, think- 
ing about how he’s going to be alone 
tonight; she’sin her apartmentacross 
town, brushing her hair in long, slow 


| | strokes, remembering what it’s like 


to be in his arms. 








onterrntine 


On “Looking Back,” Millar be- 
moans his own retrospective: “There 
was a time when she was mine / But 
that didn’tlast... Everything is easier / 
When you're not looking back.” He 
insists that if he saw his girl again, he 
wouldn't take her back. In 
“Powerlines,” Miller deals in subtler 
images, a “skinny dog under the 
porch,” an “old man barreling home, 
racing the tide,” wind ripping power 
lines out from the ground. In another 
tune he compares having feelings of 
shame to trying to cover up his own 
footsteps in the snow. 

Lawnchair has promise, but they 
need to break out of their coffeeshop- 
folk shackles and try something alittle 
less maudlin. They’re using the right 
song forms and banjos and cotton- 
pickin’ guitar solos, but without the 
pop appeal of a Ray Lamontagne or 
the alcoholism and raw pain ofa Sun 
Volt, they seem without a net, floun- 
dering, nich-less, in need of a serious 
come-down and kick-start. 

—Robbie Whelan 





Labtekwon— 
Hustlaz Guide to the 
Universe 


Morphius Records 
May 27,2005 


Labtekwon is Baltimore’s own 
hip-hop legend who has been in the 
game for number of years and has 
released over a dozen records. 
Throughout his career, he’s been 
known for an eclectic intelligent style 
of rhyming that is rarely heard out- 
side of the underground/coffee house 
circuit. 

Hustlaz Guide To the Universe isa 
logical extension of that career that 
crosses his rough style of rhyme with 
Doom-esque lyrical content. The LP 
starts out strong with “Intergalactic 
Hustla” and “Godz Up;” two space 
funk tracks that bang with a synco- 
pated water torture beat—RZA 
would be proud. The pattern contin- 
ues with “Booty Catcher,” “Under- 
wear” and “Sway Scales.” The sound 
is like an off-balance metronome set 
to the heartbeat of Bootsy Collins 
and kept in time by the ghost of Sun 
Ra. 

This album isa ghetto UFO’s look 
at the surrounding world; pure out- 
sider music made for a culture that 
exists outside of mainstream society. 
Labtekwon seems to be another char- 
acter in the ever-increasing Sci-fi- 





hop field that includes big names like 
Deltron 3030, Madvillain and Kool 
Keith. 7 

What’s really awesome about this 
album is that he doesn’t simply re- 
tread the paths of these other famous 
personalities; instead, his story is a 
parallel narrative that is unique but 
familiar. Its themes mirror the refer- 
enced works, but the style is com- 
pletely his own and the experiences 
bleed Baltimore blood. 

Lab’s personality on this record 
is a crossbreed of the Roots’ Black 
Thought and Wu Tang’s late ODB: 
Social consciousness as seen 
through the lens of a jaded artist 
whose only escape is the intergalac- 
tic hustle. Ifrappers like Doom and 
Lab continue to earn props and fame 
with this type of music, the under- 
ground scene could be gearing up 
for a new golden age, not based on 
old school rap but on old school 
Buck Rogers. 

—John Lichtefeld 





The Good Guise— 
Join the Circus 
Self-Released 

Feb. 2004 


[fone could put the personality of 
Baltimore to music, the result would 
probably soundalotlikelocal combo 
The Good Guise. On their latest re- 
lease, Join the Circus, the tracks are 
far from polished and tight—in ad- 
dition to the poor sound quality, 
noises seem to come from every- 
where: from background chatter toa 
dog’s barking. Yet, at the heart of this 
band’s sound is a real talent that, al- 
though not displayed throughout the 
album, is certainly impressive on sev- 
eral of the tracks. 


Join the Circus is certainly a fitting . 


title for this album. While this par- 
ticular release has so many different 
musical sounds, theaspect that binds 
it all together is quirkiness, Take 
“Early Grey Funky Bunny,” for ex- 
ample: “Peter Peter Cottontail is 
walkin’ down the alleyway/ and 
slippin’ on the rats and the 
crackheads.” Not only the lyrics are 
bizarre. Scattered among several of 
the longer tracks are short clips, such 
as “No Respect for the Master,” which 
sounds likea group ofoldmenmum- 
bling incoherently with the click- 
clack ofa dominos game in the back- 
ground, At times, the overall 
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personality is humorous, and the fun 
of the lighthearted tracks can really 
rub off. 

Still, Circus has its weaknesses. The 
poor recording quality works fine on 
many tracks, but on others, such as 
“Star Fruit Blues,” it’s just painful. It’s 
also alittle tough to get past the lyrical 
triteness of some of the more serious 
songs. Yet the biggest weakness of 
Circus is the fact that it’s just too lon 
and stylistically bipolar. The first two- 
thirds ofthe album, wavering between 
folk and acoustic ballads, is fun and 
experimental but is dragged down by 
the last several tracks, which sleep- 
walk drearily into depression and rep- 
etition, | 

Circus may not be for everyone, 
but it certainly shows that this small 
local band has a good deal of poten- 
tial. Messy and quirky, with hidden 
gems, the sound is unmistakably Bal- 
timore. i 

—Jeff Katzenstein 
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JHU getshotNYC J 
director for Bat Boy 


BY COURTNEY RICE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Alex Timbers hardly stands out 
among the Hopkins undergrads loi- 
tering in the Mattin Center. A blend 
of Josh Groban and Ashton Kutcher, 
this 26-year-old is barely out of col- 
lege himself. However, Timbers, who 
is directing the Barnstormers’ spring 
musical, Bat Boy, has already man- 
aged to distinguish himself in the the- 
ater world as one of the preeminent 
new directors on the New York the- 
ater scene. 

First, in 2004, Timbers received an 
Obie (the Tony equivalent for off- 
Broadway theater) for A Very Merry 
Unauthorized Children’s Scientology 
Pageant, a play described by The New 
York Times as “the gutsiest gimmick 
in New York theater for 2003.” Then, 
in February, the Times wrote a fea- 
ture on Timbers, commending him 
for his innovation and willingness to 
approach quirky, unusual produc- 
tions. 

Timbers’ love of theater blos- 
somed at Yale, where he was part of 
his college theater troupe. Theater is 
abig part of Yale’s student life — each 
week, there are at least a half dozen 
shows on campus. It was there that 
Timbers began mixing academia with 
the theater to produce heady and in- 
tellectual spoofs. 

Now, four years later, Timbers is a 
founding member and artistic direc- 
tor of Les Fréres Corbusier, a New 
York-based experimental theater 
company that directs and produces 
absurdist historical revisionist plays, 
focusing primarily on twentieth cen- 
tury figures and movements. A direc- 
tor-based company, this group gen- 
erates theater as a collaborative work 
between the director, the actors, and 
the playwrights. 

Timbers explained, “We try to in- 
vestigate the didactic elements of [our 
subjects], to present the elements of 
academia, but in ways that are fun 
and interesting to younger audiences 
who are more excited by visceral en- 
tertainment, like rock shows.” 

To accomplish this end, the com- 
pany has created a variety of shows 
0 sich uno! > ance DICS | 
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Christ” (The Franklin Thesis), the wild 
side of Warren G. Harding (President 
Hardingisa Rock Star),and the afore- 
mentioned Pageant, in which an en- 
tirely 8 to 12-year-old cast present 
the visions of L. Ron Hubbard, com- 
plete with dancing brains, Tom Cruise 
and Kirstie Alley. 

“To make academia accessible, 
you need a mixture of high-brow and 
low-brow humor,” says Timbers. 
“The work I create within the com- 
pany has a very specific aesthetic — 
silly dance, distancing devices, dead 
pan, lots ofvideo and constant sound- 
cueing and underscoring — you 
know, that’sa very specific thing, and 
it’s not necessarily for everyone. It’s 
not for, like, white-haired old ladies 
who are looking for something con- 
ventional ... although some of them 
certainly enjoy it, too.” 





MATT HA 
Bat Boy director Alex Timbers is bringing his unique style to Hopkins. 


Ben 


His work is unconventional, per- 
haps, but certainly not unpopular. 
The company’s latest work, Boozy: 
The Life, Death, and Subsequent Vili- 


fication of Le Corbusier, and, More | 
Importantly, Robert Moses, was both 


written and directed by Timbers. This 


play, which lampoons urban plan- | 


ning against a punk rock score, sold 
out theaters in its first run, and is 


currently being remounted and trans- | 
ferred tova larger theater for a more | 


extensive run. 


Despite his recent success in New | 


York, Timbers applied to serve as the 
professional director for Bat Boy at 
Hopkins. His reasons for becoming 
involved with the production are two- 


fold. First, he explains, “I almost ex- | 


clusively direct new work in New 
York, so it’s rare to get a chance to 
work on a show like Bat Boy that’s 
already been produced before and 
that’s enjoyed off-Broadway success.” 

Also, Timbers was excited about 


the opportunity to work with univer- | 


sity students. His experiences at Yale 


with professional directors were not | 


always positive, so he hopes he can 
give the cast an experience of work- 
ing with a professional director who 
understands the limitations ofan un- 


dergraduate schedule and other as- | 


pects endemic of undergraduate the- 
ater. “I’m excited about the idea of 
hopefully being a nice, positive per- 
son who can educate them artistically 
to do their best work,” he said. 


Bat Boy producer, junior Leigh | 


Leiberman, said that Timbers is the 
perfect match for this unconventional 
pop rock musical about the half-bat, 


half-boy of tabloid fame. “We really | 


wanted to do something edgy, some- 
thing different, and Alex had some 
really great ideas for the show,” said 
Leiberman. 





While it would be easy to exploit | 


the situational comedy in Bat Boy, 
Timbers’ approach to the show has 
been more subtle than campy. “The 
material is inherently ironic, so it 
would be easy to make it campy,” 
explained Timbers. “But the key is 
not to winkat the audience. It’s much 
more interesting to create a show that 
is earnest, that focuses on the pathos 
more seriously, so the humor is still 
but we don’t shoye it in your 
face.” 

Members of the castand crewagree 
with Timbers’ philosophy, and they 
noted that he has enjoyed a great ca- 
maraderie with the cast. Senior Mike 
Levy, who plays the title role, said, “I 
think he provides a sense of comfort 
because he’s closer to our age. Ironi- 
cally, I think this generates better re- 
sults because we don’t feel pressured 
to develop a final picture of what we 
think the director wants. It’s a col- 
laborative atmosphere rather than a 
hierarchical one — like we’re on a 
journey to discover a final picture 
with him.” 

Bat Boy is showing April 8-10, 15 
and 16 at 8 p.m. and April 17 at 2 p.m. 
in the Swirnow Theatre in the Mattin 
Center. Tickets are $5 for students and 
$7 for non-students. For reservations, 
visit http://www.jhubarnstormers.com. 
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John Ramsey, Thomas M. Hammond and Quincy Tyler Bernstine star in Centerstage’s presentation of Permanent Collection, 
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Centerstage’s Perm. Collection wont stick 


BY QUINN ROWAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


While on the surface an intellec- 
tual play about the precise display of 
art, Thomas Gibbon’s play Perma- 
nent Collection is truly a profound 
commentary on the fragility of mod- 
ern day race relations. 

The play unfoldsas Sterling North 
(Terry Alexander), an African- 
American businessman, is appointed 
head of the Morris Foundation. Al- 
though fictional in the story, the Mor- 
ris Foundation represents the Barnes 
Foundation of downtown Philadel- 
phia, an unbelievably extensive col- 
lection of Impressionist and post-Im- 
pressionist art which includes over 
150 Renoirs and over 50 Cézannes 
and Matisses. 

The fictional Mr. Morris, who is 
based on Mr. Barnes, was a deter- 
mined, obstinate man who was 
quick to make enemies with those 
who challenged his opinion. In ad- 
dition to his extensive personal col- 
lection of Impressionist paintings, 
Morris possessed numerous pieces 
of African art, ancient Egyptian 
sculpture and antique American 
furnishings. Despite his intellectual 
pursuits, Morris never wanted his 
collection to be a museum. Instead, 
he wished it to be a school where 
anyone who expressed an honest 
interest in learning about the art 
and its influence on life could enjoy 
it. 

When North becomes Director, 
he finds himself among loyal col- 
leagues, many of whom have spent 
twenty years working at the Morris 
Foundation. One of these colleagues, 
Paul Burrow (Thomas M. 
Hammond), isa true devotee to Mor- 
ris. He harps on any opportunity to 
explain to an observer the “vision” 
that Morris created by his placement 
of paintings in the gallery. He insists 
that the very organization of the gal- 
lery isa study in juxtaposition; assert- 
ing that the contrast of the Cezanne 
and Picasso are a roadmap on paint- 
ing itself. Because he is so adamantin 
his devotion to the gallery, Burrow is 
extremely defensive when he learns 
that North wishes to make changes, 
namely the addition of eight pieces of 
African art into the main museum. 

After some observation, North dis- 
covers that the gate of the museum is 
modeled after early African art. Be- 
lieving this to be a clue that the cen- 
trality of African art was meant to be 
a lens through which to view the gal- 
lery, North is already sensitive to the 
under-representation of African art 
in the museum. He argues that there 
are only twenty eight pieces of Afri- 
can Art on display in the museum 
whereas there are over 220 pieces of 
art by white Impressionist artists. 
Thus, when Burrow challenges his 
inclusion of a mere eight pieces of 
work, he immediately classifies him 
asa racist. He insinuates this thought 
to local news reporter Gillian Crane 
(Christina Rouer), after which the 
play erupts in an argumentative ra- 
cial discourse. 

Though they have much dialogue 
between them, neither North nor 
Burrowtruly listens to what the other 
is saying. This leads to an ugly en- 
tanglement of personal and profes- 
sional vengeance, during which Bur- 

row loses his job at the Foundation 
and sues North for libel. Because he 
has lost all that he previously cared 





about, Burrow becomes a man pos- 
sessed. Whereas North struggles to 
convince Burrow that his distaste for 
African art is exclusionary, Burrow 
insists that his desire to leave the gal- 
lery untouched is his desire to uphold 
Mr. Morris’ artistic vision. 

The play reachesa startling climax 
while North and Burrow are arguing 
and Burrow blurts out that the white 
Impressionist pictures are better than 
the African art pieces. Northimplores 
Burrow to “step outside” himselfand 
see that he is judging the art based on 
his own prejudices and not on its cul- 
tural importance. Similarly, Burrow 
asks North to “step outside himself” 
and recognize his contradictory; the 
fact that he is drives a Jaguar, a sym- 
bol of rich white opulence. The heated 


dialogue exchanged between North 
and Burrow is the most exciting and 
intriguing, as North asserts that all 
the rich white kids in the suburbs are 
talking like his own African-Ameri- 
can son. 

Although their dialogue raises 
some very interesting points, nei- 
ther North nor Burrow attempt to 
reach a compromise. Their insis- 
tence on the portrayal of art be- 
comes interlocked with their own 
integrity and cultural resonance. 
Ironically, they both lose the power 
they once held in the Foundation 
and instead of receiving a direct 
answer about the solution to the 
race issue, the audience is encour- 
aged to “let the art speak for itself.” 
The play falters in its depiction of 
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two grown men, who appear too pre- 
occupied with their quick-tempered 
reactions to seek any real resolution. 
Although the play is thought-provok- 
ing, it interjects platitudes such as “let 
the art speak for itself’ where there 
should bea direct response to the racial 
conflict. Even though the actors deliver 
logical arguments, the disastrous re- 
sults of their racial issue is unconvinc- 
ing. It seems unlikely that two profes- 
sional men, who are supposedly 
interested in the art above everything 
else, wouldallow their racial differences 
to destroy their professional lives. 
Moreover, the race issue dissolves un- 
answeredas both men becomedisasso- 
ciated with the Foundation. 
Permanent Collection is being 
showed at Centerstage through April 10. 
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3215 Charles located in the Blac 


The 9AM Class Menu. 
WAKE UP! your mother wil 


be happy you ate breakfast 
- (breakfast for under a buck) ¥ 


95 cont coffee 







(deli meats and cheese) 


, HOT SANDWICH SPECIAL 


NOW SERVING 
BOAR'S HEAD 


all meals under $7 with 
chips/fountain drink 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FIXINs' 
fresh avacado, roasted red 
pepper, sun-dried tomato, 
pesto and cranberry sauce 
HOT GRILLED panini style 
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Now Open M-Th 8AM-10PM Friday 8AM-11PM Sat/Sun 10AM-11PM 
Hung over? We sell GATORADE FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL (410) 235-3314 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 








ARIgs: (Marcy 21-Aprit 19) 
Pi chocolate-covered eggs that 
you got for Easter are actual eggs 
covered in manure. But there’s a 
little extra kick to the taste. 
Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 
Gilman is the best place to have sex 
oncampus. But don’tbother going to 
the bell tower. Check outone of those 
midget doors on the fifth floor. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

Bell. David Bell, thatis, (the Philadel- 
phia Phillies thirdbasemen) will shat- 
ter the singleseasonhomerun record 
this season, and will change your life, 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Tower over the rest of your friends, 
why don’t you? You’re just making 
them feel bad. Maybe youshouldn’t 
be so freakishly tall. 





Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Will next year’s spring break be bet- 
ter? Maybe if you yell “Spring Break 
06!” as many times as possible, you'll 
convince yourself it will be. 

Virco: (Aucust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Soon, you'll have to accept the fact 
that stamp licking is not a trade or 
profession. But it is gaining popu- 
larity as one of those new fad diets. 





your Horoscope 


Slapdash 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

Be a little smoother next time you try to 
sing Barry White to your girlfriend. Or 
wait a few years and wait until your voice 
doesn’tsoundlike you're singing falsetto. 
Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Silenced guns geta bad rap andit’s unfair. 
If they had attacked Baghdad with only 
silenced guns, the residents would have 
appreciated it a lot more. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Due to your confounding stupidity, you 
will not be graduating this spring. But 
wait until you see the look on your par- 
ents’ faceswhen they skip overyourname. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

To most people, the flowers on the trees 
in the lower quad are just pretty. But to 
you and your 8-year-old son, they are 
becoming a very necessary food source. 
AQuarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fesruary 18) 
Noise maker collecting has become quite 
the obsession for your roommate. Good 
thingyou’re deaf, or you’dgettohearhim 
testing each item out every night. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Complaints have been flowing in to the 
News-Letter about our expose on how 
corkboards are made. But we can back 
up our sources, and we'll fight this thing. 
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High school albums still rock 


Once you leave high school, 
though, there’s no going back. Not 
even to visit. I tried visiting my high 


Yearbook Confessions 





















nothing! 


Oh yeah, you better believe 
I partied! They didn’t 
call me “Queen Chug- 
o-lotta-brewski” for 


by William Parschalk 





Look at my hat, man. 
Just look at my hat! 
Does this say “Johns Hopkins” 
to you? Cause’ it says 
“Party Nekkid!” to me! 


Party? No, I am above 
your primitive partying! 

My friday nights were 

spent with handsome 
men like Hemingway, 
oyce, Fitzgerald... 







I’m so alone... 
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Does it look like I had a chance to 

party? With hair like this? Man, 

I spent so much time keeping 
the ladies back, I barely had 
time for class! 






































this column was written the 

night before his cognitive neu- 

roscience midterm. Asaresult, 
he was forced to alternate between 
writing the column and studying for 
the exam. He apologizes for any lack 
of focus this may have caused. 
































Alright, ’'ve got a confession to 
make: for all my supposed “indie 
pretentiousness, I happen to own 
three albums by Jimmy Eat World. 
Remember them? That song “The 
Middle” that was all over the radio in 


_ Sign” onit. Everyone bought that one. 
isles bought an album by Boyz II 
Men. I’m still not sure how that hap- 


fired. If I was working at a record 
. - store, and some 10-year-old Jewish 
_ whitekid from the suburbs came up 





’s face it: nothin 





-Item-specific Shape Information 
Stored In Long Term Memory 

So I’ve made a few mistakes when 
it comes to buying CDs. But there are 
isome albums from my youth that I’m 
not ashamed of. Like those Jimmy 
Eat World CDs, or that Get Up Kids 
album. Yeah, sure, they reembarrass- 
ing, but this is music that I grew up 
with. It’s a nostalgia thing. It’s like 
when your parents listen to The 
Beatles, except less groundbreaking 


musicand more dorky boys whining. - 


You put on one of these albums and 


before everyone else. Girls won't talk 
to you. Your parents won't stop talk- 
ing to you. People laugh at you all the 


your own mother, resulting in a hi- 
jariousand action-packedadventure. 


Note to self; Auditory Perception 
-Determination of Frequency and 


school a couple times after I gradu- 
ated. This was a bad idea, for two 
reasons. 

1) There are high-schoolers ev- 
erywhere. This reason alone should 
be enough. 

2) Visiting your old teachers is not 
as exciting as it sounds. Here is every 
conversation I had with an old 
teacher: 


Me: Hey, [name of teacher]! 
Teacher: Hey! How’s college go- 


school. It’s just not healthy. Then 
again, a lot of things people do aren’t 


F ; i have psychic powers. You _ healthy. Like trying to write an article 

Beene Some $0 Homans ries wet Satact You ake weekly and study for a cognitive neuroscience 
, Buns ieprobably why my pat ever allowance to feed your coke addic- exam at the same time la la la process- 
erect HP 8 Sheed tion. You use a time machine to go specific specialization retino-genicu- 
_ Sold me that album should've back to 1955 and accidentally seduce late pathway ocular dominance col- 


umns superior longitudinal fasciculus 
tonotopic mapping oh man I’m losing 


dagen ints i kay, maybel’mexaggeratinga my mind, get it, losing my mind, it’s 
tomewith an R&B ee leer stl Lot the rditins isabit like I’m studying the mind and losing 
. Not gonna ee Because early it at the same time! Why are inani- 

to some » ae ¢ A 


mate objects talking to mel? 


ric i mplitude Matt Diamond is “kid tested, 
it a Invariances mother approved” and can be con- 
-lam going to fail this exam tacted at PianoMattD@aol.com. 




















Welcome once again to the doodle showcase! The piece above is from 
Junior Francesca Hansen, titled “I’d Rather Be In India”. What is 
really interesting about this piece is the stream-of-consciousness 
qualities in the trunk of the elephant. The doodle can 
actually be turned 90 degrees clockwise to properly view the 
patterns coming out of the trunk. Great example of how 
doodles also allow us to express the abstract images 
in our minds! 
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9:30Clubwelcomestechnohero 


Moby and Buck 65 are hitting 
up the 9:30 Club this week in a 
sold-out show 

In these days of genre con- 
stricted pop musicians, Moby is 
somewhat of an anomaly. His first 
solo release, Go (voted one of Roll- 
ing Stone's top 200 records of all 
time), was released way back in 
1991. In the ensuing 14 years he 
has had whatis arguably the strang- 
est career in contemporary music. 
He has made dance records, rock 
records, ambient records and 


| heavy metal recordsaswellas clas- 


sical music for movies. He has had 
platinum albums in almost every 
country in the western world. He 
has DJ'd in clubs for 100 people 
and headlined Glastonbury for 
125,000 people. He has played 
punk rock in tiny bars in Germany 
and he has performed at the clos- 
ing ceremonies of the Olympics 
for an audience of two billion 
people. 

His albums are equally variant, 
with some that have sold less than 
100,000 copies worldwide (1996's 
Animal Rights), and others that 
have sold in the millions (1999's 
Play and 2002's 18). Along with his 


| ownworkhehasremixedand pro- 





Spiritual and Religious 
Services 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meet in Levering. For more in- 
formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
(410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m: Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will beheld 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www. jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


11 am. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 


~ www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 


mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 


Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 


3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 


duced everyone from David Bowie to 
Metallica to the Beastie boys to 
Aerosmith to New Order; the list goes 
on and on. 

Throughout this timehehas toured 
with Bowie and sung duets with Elton 
John. Yet he still makes all of his 
records at home in his bedroom. 

Moby’s guest on this tour is equally 
prolific. Born in Lower Sackville, Nova 
Scotia, Richard Terfry (aka Buck 65, 
Stinkin' Rich) spent the majority of his 
adolescence as a self-described break- 
boy. He eventually moved to Halifax in 
1989, where he founded a seminal hip- 
hop show on local college radio. 

During this period he began to ex- 
periment with MCing andhe eventually 
landed a deal with local label 
Murderecords. His second album on 
the label, the Wild Life, raised eyebrows 
overseas and in 1997, Buck 65 got his 
break with the full-length Language Arts. 
Terfry's 1999 follow-up Vertex earned 
him even more praise. An international 
contract materialized with V2, which 
resulted in the career-spanning compi- 
lation This Here Is Buck 65. 

Both multitalented soundsmiths 
will take the stage Thursday, April 14 
at the 9:30 Club. 


— Ammani Luba 
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Diplo and Hollertronix make their way back to Baltimore this Friday as they hit the stage at the Sonar Lounge. 


Hollertronix: it sounds like a 
twisted mix ofelectro and dirty ghetto 
grit. It is exactly that and more. 
Hollertronix is the collaboration of 
Djs Low Budget and Diplo that has 
invaded clubsall over the world. Diplo 
is the more visible star and he re- 
cently released his first LP, Florida, to 
rave reviews and comparisons to big 
names like Shadow and RjD2. To- 
gether the two blast a pumping mix of 
Dirty South bass, Brazilian funk beats, 
and ’80s revivalist electro. 

The crew got its start in Philly, 
where Diplo worked hard to get his 
own party nightat the Ukranian Club. 
From that launching pad the group’s 
reputation became well known and 
word spread around the country and 


eventually the world, amongst 
clubbers, hip hop kids, and cool hunt- 
ers alike. During this period they 
dropped several mixed tapes to rave 
reviews, not the least of which was 
Diplo’s collaborative tape with Sri 
Lankan rhymer M.I.A. That tape was 
“Piracy Funds Terrorism, Vol. 1” and 
it went on to sell out every pressing 
through word of mouth and online 
vendors like turntable lab. Now as 
both Diplo and M.1.A. blow up in the 
mainstream media (bloggers have 
been onto the two for quite some 
time), the tapes have become nearly 
impossible to find except for rare list- 
ings on Ebay. 

Baltimore is an important city for 
Diplo as he is well known for using 


HollertronixinvadestheSonarLounge 


Baltimore Club tracks and remixes in 
his sets — something that most DJs 
outside this area wouldn’t think of. 
During his opening slot with RjD2 at 
the Ottobar late last year he even 
stopped to shoutoutlocal record store 
owner Johnny Blaze for his store’s 
incredible collection of the genre and 
the influence that it has had on his 
music and style as a DJ. 

Now the Hollertronix collective 
are coming back to Baltimore, this 
time taking over the Sonar Lounge 
this Friday, April 8. Theshowstarts at 
9 p.m. and the cover is $5. For more 
information visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


— John Lichtefeld 


MHCA:An American 
Southwest Carmen 


The Ballet Theatre of Maryland 
is producing An American South- 
west Carmen in its home audito- 
rium, the Maryland Hall for the 
Creative Arts in Annapolis. 

The show is based on the true 
stories of three brave Hispanic 
women who first settled the Ar- 
kansas River Valley in Fort Pueblo 
in 1846, as the United States was 
declaring war on Mexico. The 
sponsoring theatres are in part- 
nership with the Hispanic Heri- 
tage Committee, Annapolis High 
School and Bates Middle School. 
Both performances will also fea- 
ture a special presentation on 
Latino culture. 

Performers will include high- 
caliber students of the Ballet The- 
atre of Maryland School. Director 
Dianna Cuatto’s goal for the com- 
pany is to develop into a first-rate 
group ofnational and local promi- 
nence, Cuatto is a dance veteran 
with three decades of experience 
who comes to Maryland from the 
Richmond Ballet, where she was 
Ballet Mistress. Her extensive 
background on both coasts in- 
cludes positions as artistic direc- 
tor, choreographer, principal 
dancerand teacher; she isalso well- 
known for her choreography of 
several musicals including the PBS 
television special The Wonderful 
World of Waltz. 

Cuatto describes ballet and 
dance as “a language more power- 
ful than words.” Past seasons’ au- 
diences have been blown away by 
the quality, passion and power of 
The Ballet Theatre of Maryland’s 
performances. 

This production will prove to 
be just as impressive and enjoy- 
able. For tickets and information, 
call (410) 263-5544 or visit http:// 
www.balletmaryland.org or http:// 
www.marylandhall.org. Show 
dates are Saturday, April 9 at 8 
p-m.and Sunday, April 10at2p.m., 
with tickets going for around $40a 
piece. 








— Anusha Gopalratnam | 











sity Baptist Church. 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 





THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


12 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Big River: The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn will 
be performed at the Ford Theatre in 
D.C. For more information visit http:/ 


/www.ticketmaster.com. 


6 p.m. See a production of Beauty and 
the Beastat Toby’s Dinner Theatre, 5900 
Symphony Woods Rd. in Columbia, 
Md. For more information visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


8 p.m. Don’t missa rockin’ evening of 
bellydance at the Egyptian Sun Rags 
in Shriver Hall. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


7:30 p.m. Don’t miss the Peabody 
Dance Spring Showcase at the 
Peabody Institute. 


8 p.m. Check out the JHU Dance 
Team Concert: the Ladybirds’ Sth 
Annual Dance Forum in Shriver Hall 
featuring the Ladybirds. 


8 p.m. See the Baltimore Theatre of 
Maryland present an American 
Southwest Carmen at the Maryland 
Hall for the Creative Arts, 801 Chase 
St, in Annapolis. Tickets are $40. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


2 p.m. See the Baltimore Theatre of 
Maryland present an American 


Willtake placeat ~ 
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Southwest Carmen at the Maryland 
Hall for the Creative Arts, 801 Chase 
St. in Annapolis. Tickets are $40 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


2 p.m. The Miss USA 2005 Pageant 
is coming to the Hippodrome The- 
atre at the France Merrick Perform- 
ing Arts Center. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.missusa/ 
baltimore.com.. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12 


rs 
7:30 p.m. Omnium Gatherum will 
beat the Olney Theatre Center for the 
Arts. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.ticketmaster.com. 


7:30 p.m. See The Goat or Who is 
Sylvia? on Washington’s Arena Stage. 
For more informationand tickets visit 
http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


7:30 p.m. Yellowman will be per- 
formed at the Everyman Theatre. For 
more information call (410) 752- 
2208. 


7:30 p.m. Joey and Maria’s Comedy 
Italian Wedding will take place at 


Gardel’s. For more information call 


(800) 944-5639, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


5:30 p.m. The Ysaye String Quartet 
and Paris Piano Trio will perform in 
the Auditorium of Shriver Hall. Cost 
is $33 for general admission, $17 for 
students, and $8 for student rush tick- 
ets (one hour before concert). 


8 p.m. Don’t miss Michelle Tea, au- 
thor, activist and spoken word artist, 
speak at Hopkins in the Great Hall of 
Levering. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


7:30 p.m. Check out the Johns 
Hopkins Classical Club 2nd Annual 
Film Festival in Room 213 of Hodson 
Hall. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


12 p.m. Here the presentation Sla- 
very and the Making of America 
Episode 2: Liberty inthe Airin Room 
II of Schaffer Hall. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 


Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 


deal, so don’t pass’it up! Even ifyou 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


10 p.m. Check out the DMC’s 2nd 
Annual LAN Party in Suite 226 ofthe 
Mattin Center. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


7 p.m. See the Philadelphia 76ers 
take on the Washington Wizards at 
the MCI Center, 601 F St. NW in 
Washington, D.C. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


1:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. Take a trip to 
Philadelphia to see the Salvador Dali 
Exhibit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Ticket prices range from $40 
to $50. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


3 p.m. No idea what to do after gradu- 
ation? Learn what kind of careers fit 
your skills and interests at the Get- 
ting FOCUSed information session 
in Mattin 162. 


6 p.m. See Dr. Randy Becker, JHU 
alumni’94, speak on St. George’s Uni- 
versity School of Medicine at this in- 


- formation session in Mattin 160, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12 


5:30 p.m. Meet political science 
alumni at this information session to 
decide What Can I Do with a Major 
in... Political Science? in Mattin 162. 


‘6p. Check out the Glide Year Pro- 
gram information session to help 
decide what to do the year after gradu- 
ation and before medical school. This 
will be in Mergenthaler 111. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


3:30 p.m. No Child Left Behind, but 
rather, PUSHED FORWARD! Come 
out and hang with the kids at 
Montebello as part of Montebello 
Mentoring. Van transportation is 
provided. 


5:30 p.m. Meet political science 
alumni at this information session to 
decide What Can I Do with a Major 
in... Engineering? in Mattin 162. 


6 p.m. Terrace Court Café will be- 
come a Caribbean Carnival Café. 


8 p.m. Check outthe second ofa three- 
part series, Angels in America, at a 
screening in Remsen 101. This event 
is part of Awareness Days 2005. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


4 p .m. Don’t miss the Freshman 
Class Pre-Health Information Ses- 
sion in the Sherwood Room of Lever- 


ing. 


4:30 p.m. Check out the documen- 
tary and panel discussion Worlds 
Apart in Room W3030 of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
615 N. Wolfe St. 


5:30 p.m. Meet political science 
alumni at this information session to 
decide What Can I Do with a Major 
in... Biology? in Mattin 162. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


3:30 p.m. Quantum Criticality and 
Black Holes will be discussed by Rob- 
ert Laughlin of Stanford University. 
This is a free event and will be held in 
Bloomberg’s Schafler Auditorium. 


4 p.m. Victoria Silver, professor at 
the University of California, Irvine, 
will present the ELH Colloquium -. 


ApriL 7, 2005 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


7 p.m. The Battle for Bawlmore Benefit will 
happen at the Recher Theatre in Towson. For 
more info visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Matisyahu the Hasidic Reggae Su- 
perstar and So Called will perform at the 
Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


8:30p.m....Trail of Dead, The Octopus Project 
and The Sword will perform at the Black Catin 


D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


6 p.m. Kreator, Vader, Pro Pain, The Au- 
tumn Offering, Force Fed Flesh, Mismo and 
Guillotine will perform at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


8 p.m. WHFS Big Break Finals will take place 
at the Recher Theatre in Towson. For more info 
visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. VHI1 presents...Glenn Tilbrook and 
the Fluffers performing the hits of Squeeze 
at the Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. The Fiery Furnaces, Dios Malos and 
Blood on the Wall will perform their first of 
two shows at the 9:30 Club in Washington, 
D.C. For more info visit http://www.930.com. 


9 p.m. Hollertronix will perform at the Sonar 
Lounge. For more information visit http:// 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


4 p.m. Catch 22, Spitalfield, Don’t Look Down 

and Whole Wheat Bread will perform at the 
Ottobar. For more info http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


visit 


8 p.m. 7th World, Quarry, Falltown and No 
Compromise will perform at the Recher The- 
atre in Towson, For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. The Jazz Mandolin Project will perform at 
the Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. The Virginia Coalition, Stephen Kellogg 
and the Sixers and Spectre will perform at the 9:30 
Clubin Washington, D.C. For more info visit http:/ 
/www.930.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Bloc Party, The Ponys and Pony 
Up will perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more 
information visit http://www.blackcatdc.com 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


6 p.m. Tsunami Bomb, Over It, The Pups and 
Parkton will perform at the Ottobar. For more 
info visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Kommencement, the industrial and synth 
pop dance night will take place at the Sonar 
Lounge at 407 East Saratoga St. in Fells Point. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com 


8:30 p.m. Ok Go, Army of Me and The Sun will 
perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more infor- 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


7 p.m. Collective Soul will perform at the Recher 
Theatre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.recherthatre.com. 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night hosted by Hudson and 
Proust goes down at the Funk Box. For more 
info visit http://www.thefunkbox.com 


9 p.m. A screening of “Sex and the Sandinistas” 
will happen at the Black Cat in D.C. For more 
information visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12 


ry 


9 p.m. Brandon Butler and Che Arthur will 
perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


7 p.m. Sparta, Silva and Thieves of Always will 
perform at the Recher Theatre. For more info visit 
http://www. rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. DJ’s Jason Urick, Shileds, Sir Cyclops and 
Adam Savage will perform the “Landed” DJ set at 
the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


8 p.m. Black 47 and the Waybacks will be per- 
forming at the Funk Box. For more info visit 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


AND SUNDAY 
Revivals Friday 4/8 on) 
Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. Off The Map 


Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


Faust 
Thursday, April 7 


McCabe and Mrs, Miller 
Saturday, April 9 
Monday, April 11 
Thursday, April 14 


Born Into Brothels: Calcutta’s Red 


Light Kids 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 25 min. 
2:30 p.m., 4:7:15 m.,10 p.m. 


(5 p.m. and 10 p.m. showings from 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Be Cool 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 54 min. 
10:20 p.m. 


Beauty Shop 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 45 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:403p.m., 10:25 I.m. 


Guess Who 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 37 min. 
4515 p.m., 7:15.m p. 9:50 p.m. 


Hitch 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 55 min. 





Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:20 


p.m. 
(No7 p.m. show on Wednesday) 


Downfall (Der Untergang) 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 36 min. 

2:45 p.m., 7 p.m. 

(noon show added for Sat. and 
Sun.). 


Steamboy 
Rated (PG-13)- 12hr, s36 in. 
2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10 


p.m. 


Ice Princess 
Rated (G)- lhr. 38 min. 
4:50 p.m., 7:50 p.m 


Miss Congeniality 2 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:40 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 10:25 p.m. 


The Ring Two 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m.,10:30 p.m. 


Robots 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 30 min 





www.sonarlounge.com. 


mation visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 





“The Me That Speaketh in the Text: 
Personationand Predestination” in 
Room 148 of Gilman Hall. 


6 p.m. Learn about careers in finan- 
cial industry from Hopkins alumni 
at the Breaking Into... Investment 
Banking panel discussion in Mattin 
162. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


12 p.m. See Grace Hershman, direc- 
tor of admissions, speak in Hodson 
311 on Jefferson Medical School. . 


SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


8 p.m. The Kennedy Political Union 
Presents Former Vice-Presidential 
and Presidential Candidate in the 
2004 election Senator John Edwards, 
who will speak at the Bender Arena of 
American University. 


MONDAY, APRIL 11 


12 p.m. See Joseph Carrese, M.D.., 
MPH, speak on Native American 
Medicine: Risks And Benefits In 
Cross-Cultural Perspective in the 
Weinberg Auditorium ofthe Weinberg 
Building (corner ofOrleansand Broad- 
way) in East Baltimore. 


12:15 p.m. Basal Bodies and Hu- 
man Pleiotropic Disease will be dis- 


cussed by Nicholas Katsanis. This free 
event will take place at 115 W. Uni- 
versity Pkwy in the Seminar Room. 


4 p.m. Common Patterns of Orga- 
nization for the Synaptic Inputs that 
Build Receptive Fields in the Visual 
Thalamus and Cortex will be dis- 
cussed by Judith Hirsch of USC. This 
is a free even tthat will take place in 
Krieger 338. 


4 p.m. Kulanaokuaiki-3 Tephra: 
Something New (And Almost Un- 
believable) at Kilauea Volcano, Ha- 


waii, will be, discussed by Richard 


Fiske of the Smithsonian Institution. 
This is a free event and will take place 
in Olin Hall’s auditorium. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12 


12 p.m. See David Celentano, ScD, 
MHS, professor in the Department of 
Epidemiology, Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, speak on JHU Sexu- 
ally Transmitted Infections Semi- 
nar: “The NIMH Collaborative 
HIV/STI Prevention Trial In 
Chennai, India” in Room W2030 of 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. 


12:15 p.m. See Jeremy Lim, M.D., 
speak on Overcoming the Organ 
Shortage: the Singapore Story in the 
Hampton House Room 250, 624 N. 
Broadway in East Baltimore. 


4 p.m. Introduction to Standard 
Ensemble Filtering Methods will be 


http://www.thefunkbox.com. 


4:20 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 10:10 p.m. 4:10 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 9:40 p.m. 








given by Sangil Kim, Ph.D., in the 
department of mathmaticsat the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. This is a free lec- 
ture and will be givein in Whitehead 
304. 


4:15 p.m. Non-Heme Iron Enzyme 
Scavengers of Superoxide, Hydro- 
gen Peroxide and Nitric Oxide will 
be discussed by Donald Kurtz of the 
University of Georgia. This free event 
will take place in Remsen 233. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 


8:15 a.m. Diana Sugg, Medical Re- 
porter for the Baltimore Sun, will 
speak as part of the JHMI Center for 
Clinical Trials Seminar Series, “The 
Dying Child: Terrible Questions, 
Few Answers. A Reporter’s Per- 
spective on the Hardest Story” in 
Room W4030 of the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe 
St. in East Baltimore. 


3:30 p.m. “Chern Class and Degen- 
eracy Sets II will be discussed by Qi 
Zhong in Krieger 302. This is a free 
event thanks to Algebraic and Com- 
plex Geometry at JHU. 


4 p.m. Configural and Contextual 
Learning in the Parahippocampal 
Region will be discussed by Rebecca 
Burwell of Brown University. This free 
event will take place in Ames 234. 


8 p.m. Gen. William Nash, the Coun- 
cil on’ Foreign Relations, and Ivan 
Vujacic, Serbian ambassador to the 


United States, speak on The Balkans: 
Keeping The Peace in the Mudd Hall 
Auditorium as part of the 2005 For- 
eign Affairs Symposium. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


12:15 p.m. Dina Borzekowski, Lauren 
Frank, Maliha Ilias, Ann Marconi, 
Jennifer Orkis, Katherine Vestal & 
Nina Washington willspeakon From 
“American Idol” To “Queer Eye”: 
Messages Conveyed Through 
Prime-Time Reality Showsin Room 
W4030 of the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. in 
East Baltimore. 


12:15 p.m. Cynthia Jones, Depart- 
ment of Mental Health JHSPH, will 
speak on Lifestyle and Behavioral 
Factors for Traumatic Exposure 
among Young Adults in the Base- 
ment Auditorium (B14B) of the 
Hampton House, 624 N. Broadway. 


4 p.m. Katherine A. Jorgensen, first- 
year graduate student in the JHU de- 
partment of history, will present The 
American Seminar- “Without Bor- 
rowing Our Morality From Eastern 
Tales”: Orientalist Literature And 
The Gendered Reader In Early 
American Magazines in Room 315 
of Gilman Hall. 


4 p.m. Isobel Armstrong, visiting 
Hinkley Professor, will speak on Glass 
Worlds Of The Great Exhibition: 
Reading Glass in Room 148 of 
Gilman Hall. 











4 p.m. Theron Feist, senior informa- 
tion technology specialist at the Cen- 
ter for Educational Resources, pre- 
sents Buzzword Bistro: Mobile 
Computing Devices (Tablet PCs, 
Notebooks, PDAs) in the Garrett 
Room of the MSE Library. 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- 
day before publication. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





‘CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ay., 410-732-8656 








COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 













COFFEE 


Borders Bookstore and Mode 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 he 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889- 3410 
E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 

_Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

/Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 18 8 Eastern Ay 
“Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-2 5-3054 | | 
_ Margarets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410- -276-5606 
- One World Cafe, 100 W. University Peat 410235 S777 
Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Charles St. _ La} 
- XandO, 3003 N. Charles St., 410-889-7076 p 

_ Ze Mean Bean Cafe, 1739 Fleet St., 410-675- a 







, 410-276-3865 | 
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Rotunda Cinemattheque, 711 W. 40th St. 
Senator i 5904 York, bie , 410-: 
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PHoTos AND TEXT BY ELEKTRA CARRAS 
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An inquisitive white-faced capuchin monkey travelling on a log near the beach pauses while inspecting the photographer. This rock outcropping sits south of the Manzanillo beach. 








Atree sits in the shadow of Arenal Volcano, wrapped in fog. 


